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PREFACE 

HE  AUTHOR  TAKES  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  OF 

expressing  his  grateful  thanks  to  the 
Library  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London  for  the  privilege  of  reproducing 
the  wonderful  collection  of  pictures  contained  in 
this  volume  ;  and  he  also  desires  to  state  how  much 
he  appreciates  the  kindness  and  expert  assistance 
he  received  from  Mr.  Douthwaite,  Chief  Librarian 
of  the  Guildhall,  and  his  assistants  in  making  the 
selection. 

This  collection  includes  no  fewer  than  eighty- 
three  pictures  and  maps — a  considerable  number 
for  one  volume.  But  London  has  many  more  points 
of  historical  interest  than  are  illustrated  here. 
Bearing  this  in  mind  Mrs.  Cliffe  and  myself  were 
careful  to  select  only  such  prints  as  would  give 
an  outline  impression  of  London's  history.  Natur- 
ally there  are  gaps  that  could  not  be  filled.  There 
was,  for  example,  the  Blackfriars'  Monastery 
which  has  a  remarkable  and  illuminating  history. 
A  long  and  exhaustive  search  was  made  for  a 
picture  of  this  historic  building,  but  no  print 
that  gave  a  clear  and  satisfactory  impression  could 
be  found.  There  was  also  no  print  of  old  St.  Paul's 
in  the  Guildhall  collection.  But  this  difficulty  we 
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overcame,  by  getting  permission  to  photograph 
the  model  of  old  St.  Paul's  which  is  among  the 
treasures  of  the  Guildhall  Museum. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  pictures  contained  in 
this  volume  are  new  to  the  present  generation. 
Some  have  been  published  before — towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century — and  others  at 
later  periods.  All  are  worthy  the  attention  of 
lovers  of  this  great  and  venerable  city. 
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•*O  MANY  LONDONERS  THE  METROPOLIS  IN 

which  they  live  is  nothing  more  than  a 
great  modern  city  overflowing  with  life 
and  energy.  They  think  of  it  with  modest  pride 
as  the  most  populous  capital  city  in  the  world, 
and  as  the  heart  of  a  mighty  empire.  They 
admire  its  institutions,  recognise  with  satisfac- 
tion its  vast  financial  and  commercial  resources, 
and  are  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  social 
and  educational  advantages  it  offers.  Above 
all,  they  exult  in  London's  rapid  and  steady 
growth,  and  regard  themselves  as  units  in  that 
mighty  army  that  spreads  with  resistless  force 
and  youthful  energy  over  field  and  forest.  Is  it 
surprising,  then,  that  they  fail  to  recognise  the 
London  they  know  as  an  ancient  city  with  a 
long  and  honourable  history,  and  the  home  of  a 
thousand  traditions  ? 

Here,  then,  is  the  miracle  that  we  call  London, 
a  city  compact  of  youthful  vigour  and  enterprise,  yet 
hoary  with  antiquity,  whose  ancient  history  is  of 

"  Old  forgotten  far-off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago." 

That  square  mile  of  land  enclosed  by  its  Roman 
walls  which  is  known  as  the  City  of  London  is 
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the  most  important  and  valuable  on  the  earth's 
surface.  Like  Matthew  Arnold's  Oxford,  it  is 
the  home  of  "  lost  causes  and  impossible  loyal- 
ties " ;  while  in  its  Guildhall  and  venerable 
churches,  the  halls  of  the  City  Companies,  and 
the  cloistered  peace  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  it  even 
yet  whispers  the  last  enchantments  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

London  was  an  ancient  city  when  the  Norman 
kings  ruled  in  England.  Its  history  goes  back 
to  that  glimmering  dawn  where  fact  and  legend 
are  inextricably  blended.  What  happened  before 
the  Roman  occupation  of  England  we  do  not 
know,  though  it  is  possible,  as  Sir  Lawrence 
Gomme  believed,  that  London  under  the  Ancient 
Britons  was  a  place  of  importance,  and  that  a 
British  camp  was  established  on  the  site  of  St. 
Paul's  or  Tower  Hill.  But  we  are  on  firmer 
ground  in  stating  that  in  A.D.  43  the  Romans 
under  Aulus  Plautius  settled  in  London  after 
defeating  the  Britons  in  battle. 


The  Romans  occupied  London  for  four  hundred 
years,  a  stretch  of  time  equal  to  that  between 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  George  VI. 
They  made  the  city  a  great  trading  centre,  but 
for  a  time  they  regarded  it  as  of  less  importance 
than  Colchester  and  St.  Albans.  But  it  grew 
rich,  and  its  traders  prospered.  Its  streets  were 
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set  out  according  to  plan,  and  were  lined  with 
two-story  houses  built  mainly  of  timber  and 
wattle.  In  these  houses,  Tacitus,  the  Roman 
historian  tells  us,  well-to-do  merchants  lived, 
whose  rooms  were  filled  with  merchandise. 
Temples  were  also  erected  for  the  worship  of  the 
Roman  gods ;  altars  dedicated  to  Mercury,  Jupiter, 
and  oher  deities  have  also  been  discovered. 

The  Roman  general  Aulus  Plautius  built  a 
bridge  across  the  Thames  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  Bridge  but  a  little  lower  down  the 
river ;  and  it  was  near  the  northern  end  of  this 
bridge  that  the  first  houses  of  Roman  London 
were  erected.  In  the  city  that  famous  relic  The 
London  Stone  was  set  up  which,  moved  from  its 
previous  position,  is  now  built  into  the  wall  of 
St.  Swithin's  Church  and  guarded  by  an  iron 
grille.  This  is  a  Roman  milestone  from  which  all 
Roman  roads  radiated  and  were  measured.  Close 
to  this  stone  was  the  Praetorium  where  the  Roman 
Governor  lived. 

Then  about  A.D.  61  the  Britons  rose  in  rebellion 
against  their  Roman  conquerors.  Led  by  Queen 
Boadicea  they  made  a  sudden  descent  on  London, 
and  took  the  Roman  general  Suetonius  by 
surprise.  Suetonius  with  his  soldiers  hastily 
withdrew  from  the  city,  and  left  it  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  Britons.  Historians  relate,  though  on  what 
data  we  cannot  say,  that  seventy  thousand  of  the 
citizens  were  slain,  and  the  city  was  laid  waste 
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with  fire  and  sword.  The  timber  houses  and 
temples  were  laid  in  ruins.  For  this  outrage  the 
Romans  exacted  a  swift  and  terrible  vengeance, 
and  they  also  took  measures  to  fortify  the  city, 
which  hitherto  had  been  undefended.  It  was  then 
that  they  built  walls  round  the  city,  portions  of 
which  may  still  be  seen. 


This  wall  began  in  the  Wardrobe  Tower  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  there  is  a  part  of  the 
wall  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  concealed  by 
comparatively  modern  brickwork.  It  was  built 
southward  to  the  river.  Then  it  ran  northward 
through  Tower  Hill  to  Trinity  Place,  where  a  part 
may  be  seen  from  the  street  level.  Thence  it 
continued  to  the  Bonded  Warehouse  at  Cooper's 
Row.  Here  there  is  a  length  of  wall  of  112  feet 
with  a  height  of  35  feet.  Next,  it  went  to  Crutched 
Friars  where  there  is  walling  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion. Then  by  Jewry  Street  and  Vine  Street  to 
Aldgate.  Here  the  city  is  protected  by  a  ditch, 
known  as  Houndsditch,  which  then  was  200  feet 
broad.  The  name  of  the  ditch  suggests  that  it 
had  an  aroma  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  away  any 
enemies  with  a  sense  of  smell.  The  ditch  has  long 
since  vanished,  but  its  name  is  perpetuated  in  the 
street  we  know  as  Houndsditch.  Across  Bishops- 
gate  the  wall  passed  along  Wormwood  Street  and 
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London  Wall.  Beyond  Moorgate  it  went  to 
Cripplegate.  Here  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Giles, 
a  part  of  the  wall  remains  in  sight.  Next  the 
wall  turns  southward  to  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Botolph  where  more  of  the  brickwork  is  visible. 
Then  it  goes  on  to  the  site  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
and  thence  across  Ludgate  Hill  to  the  river.  The 
whole  length  of  the  wall  was  more  than  two  and  a 
half  miles.  But  the  troubles  of  Roman  London 
were  not  over ;  for  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  the 
city  was  ravaged  and  plundered  by  the  usurper 
Allectus ;  and  he  was  in  turn  attacked  and  van- 
quished by  Constantine,  who  came  up  the  river 
with  some  troops  and  landed  them  under  the 
walls.  The  Roman  occupation  was  now  drawing 
to  a  close,  but  before  this  happened  London 
became  the  capital  city  of  the  British  province, 
and  received  the  title  of  Augusta. 

Of  the  vast  stores  of  Roman  relics  that  have  been 
dug  up  from  time  to  time,  many  fine  examples 
may  be  seen  in  the  Guildhall  Museum.  Among 
these  old  treasures  are  many  coins,  which  reminds 
us  of  the  schoolboy  who  said  that  the  Romans 
seemed  to  have  spent  their  time  "  in  chucking 
their  money  about." 

In  A.D.  418  the  legions  were  recalled  to  Rome  to 
defend  the  city  against  the  Goths  and  Huns,  and 
the  native  Britons  had  again  to  depend  on  their 
own  resources. 
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Some  thirty  years  later  the  Saxons  landed  at 
Ebbsfleet.  In  A.D.  457  the  British  were  vanquished 
at  Crayford,  and  we  learn  that  the  natives  then 
forsook  Kent  and  fled  to  "  Londonborough." 
Thereafter,  London  disappears  entirely  from  view 
and  we  learn  nothing  of  its  fate.  In  the  space  of 
150  years  its  record  is  a  blank,  and  for  this  long 
period  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  history,  nor  are 
there  any  archaeological  remains  that  reveal  any 
fact  about  London's  fortunes. 

The  first  mention  of  London  is  in  the  writings  of 
the  Venerable  Bede  who  announced  that  in  the 
year  604  Mellitus  was  made  Bishop  of  London. 
In  speaking  of  the  city,  Bede  says  : 

"  This  Metropolis  is  the  city  of  Lundonia, 
which  is  placed  on  the  bank  of  that  river,  and  is 
the  mart  of  many  nations  resorting  to  it  by  land 
and  sea." 

From  a  further  entry  we  learn  : 

"  King  Ethelbert  built  the  Church  of  St.  Paul's 
in  the  City  of  Lundonia  where  Mellitus  and  his 
successors  should  have  their  episcopal  see." 

London  was  now  flourishing  once  more  and 
we  are  told  many  foreign  people  resorted  to  it  for 
trade.  But  it  was  not  free  from  the  northern 
hordes  of  sea  pirates.  In  839  came  the  Danish 
invasion  when  there  was  great  slaughter  in 
London.  Stow,  writing  of  this,  says  : 

"  This  citie  of  London  having  been  destroyed 
and  bernt  by  the  Danes  and  other  pagan  enemies 


Plate  VII 

FOUR   OF   THE   GATES    IN   THE   CITY  WALLS 
(i)  Aldgate,  (2)  Bishopsgate,  (3)  Cripplegate,  and  (4)  Ludgate 
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about  the  year  of  Christ  839,  was  by  Alfred  of  the 
West  Saxons  in  the  year  886,  repayred  and  honour- 
ably restored  and  made  again  habitable." 

From  other  sources  we  learn  that  Alfred  the 
Great  committed  the  town  to  the  keeping  of 
Ethelred  the  ealdorman,  who  so  strengthened  the 
walls  that  they  were  able  to  resist  all  the  assaults 
that  followed.  King  Alfred,  'before  he  died, 
left  the  city  with  a  settled  form  of  government, 
and  it  is  due  to  his  initiative  in  those  long-distant 
days  that  the  city's  most  ancient  institutions — 
the  assemblies  of  the  folk-mote,  the  court  of 
hustings,  the  ward-mote  and  the  offices  of  alder- 
men and  sheriffs  or  shire-reeves  were  established. 

After  the  death  of  Alfred  much  confusion 
reigned.  His  grandson  Athelstan  built  himself  a 
house  in  London.  He  drew  up  the  Judicia 
Civitatis  Londonise  in  which  there  is  an  allusion 
to  the  Frith  gilds  of  the  Londoners.  Under  King 
Edgar  the  Knighters  Gild  was  established,  con- 
sisting of  thirteen  knights  who  had  a  grant  of 
land  from  the  King.  King  Edgar  promoted 
foreign  trade  and  permitted  foreign  settlements 
outside  the  city  walls.  The  Church  of  St.  Clement 
Danes  is  built  on  the  site  of  one  of  these  settle- 
ments. 

When  King  Edgar  died  Saxons  and  Danes  seem 
to  have  been  continuously  at  war.  Ethelred  the 
Unready  was  too  cowardly  to  fight,  yet  strange  to 
say,  he  was  very  popular  with  his  subjects ;  and 
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these  men  stubbornly  fought  the  battles  of  their 
craven  chieftain.  Time  after  time  they  hurled  back 
the  Danish  invaders  from  the  walls  of  London 
and  only  submitted  when  the  Danish  King  had 
subdued  the  West  Country. 

Then  when  Edmund,  the  son  of  Ethelred,  was 
king,  who  was  as  courageous  as  his  father  was 
cowardly,  Cnut  brought  his  ships  up  the  Thames 
and  tried  to  storm  the  city.  Again  and  again  he 
stormed  the  walls,  but  Edmund  and  his  stout 
citizens  hurled  the  invaders  back.  But  Cnut  was 
not  daunted  and  he  then  ordered  a  great  ditch  to 
be  dug  round  the  city,  as  well  as  another  on  the 
south  side  from  Bermondsey  to  Battersea.  These 
measures  were  taken  so  that  no  one  in  the  city 
could  go  in  or  out.  But  London  was  as  stubborn 
and  determined  as  the  Danish  King,  and  the  city 
repulsed  assault  after  assault.  Then  the  Danes 
went  away  for  a  time.  But  later  they  made  two 
further  attempts  to  take  the  city,  but  met  with  no 
success.  Finally  Edmund  and  Cnut  compromised 
matters  by  dividing  the  kingdom  between  them ; 
and  when  Edmund  died  Cnut  became  king  of  the 
whole  realm. 

The  last  few  years  of  the  Saxon  period  were 
marked  by  civil  wars,  due  principally  to  the  lack 
of  strong  controlling  authority.  This  was  provided 
in  the  person  of  William,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
who,  after  winning  the  battle  of  Senlac  "  assumed  " 
the  crown  of  England,  and  received  the  submission 
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of  the  citizens  of  London.  The  conqueror 
promised  to  be  a  loving  lord  to  his  subjects  in  the 
city  and  granted  them  a  charter,  the  terms  of 
which  are  as  follows  : 

"  William  the  King  friendly  salutes  William  the 
Bishop  and  Godfrey  the  Portreeve,  and  all  the 
Burgesses  within  London,  both  French  and 
English,  and  I  declare  that  I  grant  you  to  be  all 
lawworthy,  as  you  were  in  the  days  of  King 
Edward;  and  I  grant  that  every  child  shall  be 
his  father's  heir,  after  his  father's  days;  and  I 
will  not  suffer  any  person  to  do  you  wrong.  God 
keep  you." 


The  change  from  Saxon  to  Norman  rule  was  not 
great,  but  such  as  did  occur  was  beneficial.  Many 
traders  from  Normandy,  Brittany  and  Picardy 
crossed  the  Channel  in  the  wake  of  the  Conqueror 
and  were  enrolled  as  London  burgesses ;  trade 
with  France  and  Flanders  continued  to  grow,  and 
Londoners  felt  a  greater  sense  of  security  from  the 
protecting  arm  of  Norman  William. 

But  though  commerce  flourished  and  food  was 
cheap  and  abundant,  the  average  burgess  lived 
under  conditions  that  were  anything  but  enviable. 
For  a  century  after  the  Conquest,  all  but  the 
wealthiest  were  housed  in  a  manner  that  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  to-day  would  regard  as  miser- 
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able  and  degrading.  Their  houses  were,  at  that 
early  period,  roughly  made  of  wood  and  covered 
with  straw  and  stubble.  The  earthen  floors  were 
strewn  with  rushes.  Window  glass  was  not  in 
common  use,  and  there  was  very  little  even  in  the 
churches.  The  wind  whistled  through  these 
frail  shelters,  so  that  all  the  inmates  were  accus- 
tomed to  wear  some  head-covering  at  home,  as 
well  as  in  the  street.  For  this  purpose  the  burgesses 
and  their  womenfolk  wore  hoods  of  coarse  cloth 
lined  with  rabbit-skin. 

Furniture  was  also  very  scarce,  and  only  the 
richer  citizens  owned  beds.  Even  at  a  later  date 
we  find  eloquent  proof  of  this  in  the  Coroner's 
Rolls  of  the  City,  for  when  any  citizen  "  died  a 
death  other  than  his  rightful  death,"  the  Alderman 
of  the  Ward  with  two  assistants  valued  his  effects, 
and  only  rarely  were  they  assessed  at  more  than 
a  pound  or  two,  even  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  Multiply  this  eight  times,  if 
you  will,  to  find  the  equivalent  in  modern  money, 
it  still  seems  a  very  moderate  amount  for  the 
furnishing  of  a  home. 

Nor  was  there  any  medical  attention  or  nursing 
for  the  sick  or  wounded,  except  that  given  by 
some  kindly  friar,  who  happened  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  simples.  If  a  man  chanced  to  be 
stabbed  in  some  street  affray  his  friends  carried 
him  to  his  tenement  and  laid  him  on  his  pallet, 
and  possibly  bound  up  his  wound,  or  did  anything 
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they  thought  would  relieve  his  sufferings.  That 
was  all  the  attention  he  received.  No  surgical 
skill  was  available.  Nature  was  allowed  to  run 
its  course,  and  to  this  lack  of  medical  aid  must  be 
attributed  the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  spared. 

The  most  deadly  foes  of  medieval  London  were 
fire,  tempest  and  pestilence.  These  unwelcome 
visitations,  in  the  course  of  centuries  caused  the 
loss  of  millions  of  lives  and  untold  wealth.  In  a 
great  hurricane  that  occurred  at  the  time  of  the 
Conqueror's  death,  six  hundred  houses  were 
blown  down  and  Bow  Church  roof  was  carried 
away.  In  1087  a  great  fire  destroyed  St.  Paul's, 
the  church  which  had  been  built  by  the  Saxons, 
as  well  as  many  houses.  After  this  disaster 
Bishop  Maurice  and  the  citizens  rebuilt  the 
church  which  remained  intact  until  it  was  con- 
sumed in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  Fifty  years 
after  the  great  fire  of  1087,  London  was  ablaze 
from  Aldgate  in  the  east  to  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Paul's  in  the  west,  but  fortunately  the  great  church 
escaped  on  this  occasion.  London  Bridge,  how- 
ever, was  consumed  and  for  a  long  time  the  only 
means  of  crossing  the  river  was  by  barge. 

In  1189,  the  year  in  which  London  elected  its 
first  Mayor,  the  Court  of  Aldermen  issued  an 
order  that  all  houses  in  future  should  have  an 
outer  wall  of  stone  raised  sixteen  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  that  roofs  should  be  of  slates  or  tiles 
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instead  of  thatch.  This  order  was  issued  in  order 
that  the  City  might  be  rendered  safer  from  fire,  but 
bitter  experience  had  failed  to  teach  the  burgesses 
the  need  of  taking  more  precautions,  and  the  order 
was  honoured  more  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance . 

Under  Norman  rule  London  became  a  city 
of  magnificent  monasteries,  conventual  churches 
and  merchants'  palaces ;  and  these  in  their  turn 
were  guarded  by  the  Tower  of  London  and 
Baynard's  Castle  in  the  south ;  the  Aldgate  tower 
and  wall  on  the  east  and  the  Barbican  and  the 
great  fen  or  moor  on  the  north,  and  the  Fleet 
River  formed  a  natural  barrier  on  the  west 
side. 

Fitz  Stephen,  the  Canterbury  monk  whose 
writings  are  part  of  the  stock  evidence  of  City 
historians,  says  that  in  his  times  (the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century)  there  were  thirteen  large 
conventual  churches  in  London  and  outside  the 
walls,  and  136  lesser  parish  churches.  From  this 
we  note  that  in  about  one  hundred  years  London 
had  undergone  a  transformation.  Several  of 
these  works,  like  those  of  rebuilding  St.  Paul's, 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  London  Bridge,  were 
enterprises  of  major  importance . 


The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul's  which  was 
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erected  was  cruciform  and  had  a  high  tower  and 
spire  in  the  centre  of  the  crossing.  The  nave  was 
built  in  the  late  Norman  style,  and  had  twelve 
bays.  William  of  Malmsbury  described  it  as  "  so 
stately  and  beautiful  that  it  was  worthily  numbered 
among  the  most  famous  buildings."  Beside  the 
high  altar  were  seventy  chantries,  with  their  own 
altars  covered  with  richly  patterned  draperies. 
There  were  tombs  with  rich  canopies,  beautiful 
pictures  and  frescoes,  and  vestments  of  priceless 
value.  Here  also  among  many  relics,  was  the  body 
of  Bishop  St.  Erkenwald,  covered  with  a  golden 
shrine,  to  which  came  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
Christendom.  The  offerings  of  these  pious  people 
amounted  to  £9000  a  year.  The  quire,  which 
had  twelve  bays,  was  not  furnished  until  the  year 
1300. 

Many  events  took  place  at  St.  Paul's  that  are 
famous  in  national  and  civil  history,  and  within 
its  walls  services  were  held  on  all  occasions  of 
national  rejoicing  or  calamity. 

In  Elizabethan  days  this  noble  old  church  was 
shamefully  desecrated.  Dekker,  one  of  the  most 
dependable  and  picturesque  prose  writers  of  that 
era,  tells  of  the  gathering  there  of  gallants,  up- 
starts, apple-squires,  usurers,  beggars,  idiots, 
Puritans,  cut-throats  and  thieves.  He  adds  : 

"  Thus  while  Devotion  kneels  at  her  prayers, 
doth  profanation  walk  under  her  nose  in  contempt 
of  religion." 
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Tombs  were  destroyed  and  many  valuables, 
including  chalices,  chasubles,  and  costly  vest- 
ments, were  seized  and  sold  by  the  Protector, 
Somerset,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI ;  while  the 
Chapter  House  was  removed  by  the  same  minister 
for  the  building  of  his  new  palace. 

"  The  bigots  of  the  iron  time,"  continued  this 
ill-usage,  and  during  the  Civil  War,  St.  Paul's  was 
used  as  a  cavalry  barracks  by  Cromwell's  troops, 
who  drank  and  played  games  in  it.  Then,  after  an 
interval,  came  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  in  which 
the  fine  old  church  that  had  been  put  to  such 
base  usage,  was  consumed. 

The  present  St.  Paul's,  which  took  thirty-six 
years  to  build,  stands  as  a  monument  to  the 
industry  and  genius  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
It  was  completed  in  1710. 

There  is  no  recognised  principle  by  which 
street  names  are  given;  but  it  is  believed  that 
Paternoster  Row,  Amen  Corner,  Ave  Maria  Lane, 
and  Creed  Lane  have  their  names  from  the  course 
of  the  processions  round  the  close;  so  that 
the  Paternoster  was  chanted  along  that  street; 
"  Amen  "  was  sung  at  Amen  Corner  ;  "  Ave 
Maria  "  was  sung  in  the  lane  of  that  name  ;  and 
the  "  Creed  "  along  Creed  Lane. 

Godliman  Street  on  the  south  side  of  St. 
Paul's  was  once  called  Paul's  Chain,  as  in  old  times 
a  chain  was  stretched  across  the  road  during 
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divine   service,   so  that   worshippers   were   not 
disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  traffic. 


While  old  St.  Paul's  was  being  built,  another 
great  building  was  slowly  rising  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Thames.  This  was  the  White  Keep 
of  what  was  afterwards  to  be  known  as  the  Tower 
of  London.  As  soon  as  he  was  crowned,  William 
took  measures  to  ensure  the  safety  of  his  capital 
City.  A  strong  wooden  fortress  was  erected  by  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  great  Roman  Wall  on  the 
bank  of  the  river.  On  a  site  at  Blackfriars  near 
the  entrance  to  Blackfriars  Bridge,  one  of  William's 
followers  built  a  fortress  called  Baynard's  Castle. 

Whether  William  regarded  the  building  of  the 
wooden  fortress  merely  as  an  emergency  measure 
or  not  we  cannot  tell,  but  it  is  clear  that  some  years 
later  he  had  a  greater  and  more  ambitious  design. 
He  consulted  Gundulf,  who  was  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  and  an  expert  in  Saracenic  art,  and 
probably  the  most  brilliant  architect  of  his  time. 
Soon  the  plans  were  made  and  in  1078  the  work 
of  building  the  White  Tower  was  begun.  This 
was  completed  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  the 
Conqueror's  son.  From  the  reign  of  Rufus  on- 
ward, the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  kings  one 
after  another,  made  additions  to  the  great  palace- 
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fortress,  until  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III  this  Tower 
of  London  was  in  appearance  and  form,  the 
building  we  know  to-day.  But  succeeding  mon- 
archs  did  not  find  the  building  quite  to  their  taste, 
and  further  additions  and  improvements  were 
made  by  Edward  III,  Edward  IV,  and  Henry  VIII. 
In  a  later  age  the  State  Apartments  and  Great 
Hall,  the  stage  of  so  many  historical  scenes  in 
our  national  drama,  were  destroyed,  probably  by 
Cromwell.  The  work  of  demolition  was  con- 
tinued by  Charles  II  who  swept  away  the  Cold- 
harbour. 

In  later  times  the  fortress  fell,  we  are  told,  to 
the  lowest  level  of  humiliation.  Chambers  which 
had  at  one  time  been  graced  by  the  presence  of 
kings  were  filled  with  lumber ;  the  floor  of  the 
Chapel  was  littered  with  records  ;  and  the  court- 
yards where  once  noblemen,  prelates,  knights  and 
ladies  had  assembled  to  attend  their  sovereign  on 
State  occasions,  were  now  filled  with  rough- 
timbered  sheds,  barracks  and  store-houses.  To 
all  this,  Lord  de  Ros,  who  was  afterwards  appointed 
to  the  Lieutenancy  of  the  Tower,  bears  witness. 

The  task  of  cleansing  this  Augean  stable  was  no 
light  one,  but  Lord  de  Ros  carried  it  through  with 
a  determination  that  earned  him  public  gratitude. 
In  his  Memorials  he  tells  us  that  "  the  Constables 
sold  the  Wardenships,  allowed  public-houses  to 
be  erected,  even  against  the  most  venerable  towers 
and  ancient  buildings,  and  filled  every  corner  with 
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tenants  from  whom  they  collected  heavy  rents, 
allowing  every  sort  of  encroachment  and  dilapida- 
tion to  proceed  un-noticed."  He  also  tells  us  that 
with  all  this  "  the  old  walls,  the  ditch,  and  ram- 
parts, were  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin." 

Lord  de  Ros  and  his  successors  in  the  Lieuten- 
ancy did  so  much  to  restore  the  Tower  to  its 
original  condition  that  now  the  venerable  Tower 
of  London  has  regained  much  of  the  stately 
dignity  it  wore  in  Plantagenet  and  Tudor 
days. 

The  Tower  of  London  is  a  fitting  symbol  of 
England's  majesty  and  power.  Within  its  walls 
have  been  enacted  many  stirring  scenes  in  our 
"  rough  island's  story."  Every  king  and  queen 
from  William  I  to  James  I  have  lived  in  this  great 
fortress.  For  four  centuries  the  Coronation  pro- 
cessions of  all  our  kings  and  queens  started  from 
the  Tower.  Many  men  and  women  of  noble 
blood  have  been  immured  within  its  walls. 
Three  English  queens,  Anne  Boleyn,  Katherine 
Howard,  and  Jane  Grey  were  imprisoned  and 
executed  there.  The  Princess  Elizabeth,  during 
the  reign  of  her  sister,  was  a  prisoner  within  its 
precincts.  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who 
attempted  to  make  good  his  claim  to  the  Eng- 
lish Crown  at  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  rashness  at  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  after  a  short  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower.  The  great  fortress  had  many  such  un- 
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willing  guests — nobles,  statesmen,  warriors  and 
prelates,  as  well  as  martyrs,  conspirators,  and 
villains. 

The  Tower  looks  down  on  a  London  that  has 
changed  completely  since  it  was  built.  Of  the 
City's  many  thousands  of  buildings  not  one  was  in 
existence  when  this  massive  pile  first  challenged 
the  gaze  of  London's  burgesses.  Hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  generations,  that  looked  upon  it  with 
awe  and  wonder,  have  passed  on  into  the  great 
Silence ;  but  still  it  stands  proud  and  erect,  the 
repository  of  a  thousand  secrets  that  will  never  be 
revealed.  In  Norman  days  the  Tower  looked 
down  on  a  small  fortified  town.  Since  then 
London  has  grown  vastly  until  now,  its  great  arms 
are  flung  over  six  counties. 

There  are  palaces  in  Europe  as  rich  in  historical 
associations  as  the  Tower  of  London,  but  none  can 
compete  with  it  in  age.  It  was  venerable  when  the 
Vatican  rose  in  splendour  in  the  Eternal  City,  and 
Michael  Angelo  designed  the  uniform  of  the 
Swiss  Guards ;  while  the  Louvre,  the  Quirinal, 
the  Escurial,  and  the  Hof  Burg  of  Vienna,  seem 
but  modern  in  comparison  with  it.  Thus  the 
Tower  remains  the  most  interesting  of  our 
national  possessions,  and  a  heritage  that  every 
Londoner  should  cherish  with  pride. 

Stow  records  that  on  Tower  Hill  "  is  always  a 
large  scaffold  and  gallows  of  timber,  for  the 
execution  of  such  traitors  or  transgressors  as  are 
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delivered  out  of  the  Tower."  This  was  in  Trinity 
Square  Gardens  and  was  taken  away  in  1745, 
after  the  Scottish  rebels  were  beheaded.  Close  at 
hand  is  the  Church  of  All  Hallows,  Barking,  which 
was  an  assemblage  place  for  the  citizens  when 
they  visited  the  Tower  on  official  occasions.  In 
Norman  times  this  edifice  was  known  as 
Barking  Church,  as  it  derives  its  name  from  the 
Convent  of  Barking,  in  Essex.  In  this  church  the 
Knights  Templars  were  tried  in  1311.  Among  its 
benefactors  were  Richard  I,  who  founded  a  chapel, 
and  Edward  I,  who  presented  a  painted  figure  of 
the  Virgin.  Edward  IV  founded  two  chantries, 
and  Richard  III  made  it  a  collegiate  church.  This 
was  suppressed  at  the  Reformation ;  and  in  the 
Commonwealth  period  the  old  tower  was  practi- 
cally wrecked  by  a  gunpowder  explosion.  The 
circular  pillars  at  the  west  end  formed  a  part  of  the 
original  church.  In  the  graveyard  are  the  tombs 
of  famous  men,  who  perished  on  the  scaffold,  and 
include  those  of  Bishop  Fisher,  the  Earl  of  Surrey, 
and  Archbishop  Laud. 

The  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Barking,  with  which 
the  Church  of  All  Hallows,  Barking,  was  associated, 
was  one  of  the  oldest  in  England.  This  convent 
was  founded  in  666  and  was  already  famous  when 
Alfred  the  Great  ruled  England.  No  fewer  than 
three  of  its  Abbesses  were  of  Royal  blood. 

In  his  Survey  of  London,  Stow  speaks  of 
another  famous  convent  that  was  a  near  neighbour 
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of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  says  :  "In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  former  Abbey  of  St.  Glair 
of  the  Minoresses,  near  adjoining  this  Abbey  on 
the  south  side  thereof,  was  sometime  a  farm 
belonging  to  the  said  nunnery ;  at  the  which  farm 
I,  myself,  in  my  youth  have  fetched  many  a  half- 
penny worth  of  milk,  and  never  had  less  than  three 
ale  pints  for  a  half-penny  in  the  summer,  nor 
less  than  one  ale  quart  measure  for  a  half-penny 


in  winter." 


This  Convent  of  the  Minoresses  stood  just 
outside  the  City  Wall,  close  to  the  Tower  of 
London ;  and  the  present  name  of  the  street,  the 
Minories,  keeps  green  the  memory  of  that  convent, 
and  of  the  kindly  Sisters,  most,  if  not  all  of  whom, 
perished  in  one  of  the  recurrent  plagues  that 
devastated  London  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  great  Minster  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Smith- 
field,  was  founded  by  Rohere  in  1123.  This 
munificent  founder  lived  for  twenty  years  after  the 
buildings  were  begun,  as  master  of  the  hospital, 
and  then  as  Prior.  The  Priory  took  a  century  and 
a  half  to  build.  All  that  is  left  of  this  magnificent 
building  is  the  part  containing  the  choir  and  Lady 
Chapel  and  two  bays  of  the  nave.  The  Lady 
Chapel  was  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
From  these  remains  it  is  just  possible  to  under- 
stand something  of  the  spacious  splendour  of  the 
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original  building.    The  Priory  was  dissolved  at 
the  Reformation. 

At  St.  John's  Gate  in  Clerkenwell  is  an  ancient 
building  which,  though  it  be  but  a  relic  of  the 
palatial  establishment  originally  there,  yet  serves 
to  remind  us  of  the  vast  power  wielded  by  that 
great  military  order,  the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  Rhodes,  and  Malta. 

The  Knights  Templars — the  other  great  Order 
— were  housed  originally  in  Holborn,  at  the  north 
end  of  Chancery  Lane ;  but  in  1 1 85  they  moved  to 
the  Temple.  Here  they  built  the  round  church 
and  in  1240  built  the  remaining  part.  When  the 
Order  was  dissolved  in  1309  the  Knights  Hospi- 
tallers took  possession.  The  unconsecrated  por- 
tion, however,  which  belonged  to  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  was  leased  to  "  certain  lawyers,"  who 
in  course  of  time  possessed  it  altogether. 

St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  is  a  notable  con- 
ventual church,  and  contains  the  monuments  of 
many  famous  City  worthies. 

Then  there  is  the  Charterhouse  founded  by  that 
doughty  warrior,  Sir  Walter  Manny,  in  1371,  and 
immortalised  by  Thackeray.  At  the  Dissolution 
of  the  Monasteries  the  buildings  came  ultimately 
into  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Sutton,  who 
founded  a  hospital  for  old  men  and  a  free  school 
for  boys,  known  afterwards  as  the  Charterhouse. 
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After  the  death  of  Henry  I  in  1135,  the  citizens 
of  London  made  an  amazing  and  seemingly 
audacious  assertion  of  their  power  in  national 
affairs. 

The  late  King  and  his  predecessors  had  ruled  the 
turbulent  nobles  and  barons  with  a  firm  hand. 
These  greedy  adventurers,  who  had  been  en- 
riched far  beyond  their  deserts  at  the  Conquest, 
were  ever  ready  to  pillage  the  lands  of  their 
neighbours ;  and  when  the  King  died,  they  found 
their  opportunity.  Barons  and  prelates  stormed 
and  raided  the  castles  of  their  rivals,  and  anarchy 
prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

There  were  two  claimants  to  the  Throne,  the 
Empress  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  late  King,  and 
Earl  Stephen,  his  nephew.  Stephen  was  the 
grandson  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  had  been 
brought  up  at  the  English  Court.  He  was  a  man 
of  pleasing  manners,  and  his  generosity  and  good- 
humour  made  him  personally  popular.  His  claim 
to  the  Throne  as  the  nearest  male  heir  was 
generally  recognised. 

But  neither  noble  nor  bishop  rallied  to  his 
support.  So  intent  were  they  on  furthering  their 
own  private  interests,  that  they  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination  for  considering  national  affairs. 

Without  influential  support,  or  even  armed 
forces  to  enforce  his  claim,  Stephen's  chance  of 
succeeding  to  the  Throne  seemed  to  be  of  the 
slenderest ;  when,  almost  in  despair,  he  appealed 
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to  the  citizens  of  London.  Nor  did  he  appeal  in 
vain.  At  once,  the  City  gates  were  flung  open, 
and  the  burgesses  welcomed  him  with  a  frenzy  of 
enthusiasm. 

"  Neither  baron  nor  prelate  were  present,"  says 
J.  R.  Green, "  but  the  greaty  city  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  their  place.  The  voice  of  her  citizens 
had  long  been  accepted  as  representative  of  the 
popular  assent  in  the  election  of  a  King." 

Nor  did  these  burgesses,  whom  the  nobles 
regarded  as  little  better  than  chattels,  shirk  their 
responsibilities.  As  the  old  Chronicle  says : 
"  Aldermen  and  wise  folk  gathered  together  the 
folk-mote,  and  these  providing  at  their  own  will 
for  the  good  of  the  realm,  unanimously  resolved 
to  choose  a  King."  Earl  Stephen  was  elected,  and 
the  citizens  assembled  in  folk-mote  swore  a 
mighty  oath  that  they  would  defend  the  King  with 
money  and  blood.  On  his  part,  Stephen  swore 
that  he  would  bring  peace  and  good  government 
to  the  realm. 

So  we  find  King  Stephen  lodged  in  the  Tower 
Royal  on  Tower  Hill,  which  was  afterwards  used 
as  the  Queen's  Wardrobe.  Here  he  was  royally 
entertained  by  the  burgesses. 

But  though  London  loyally  kept  the  oath  she 
had  sworn,  Stephen  failed  to  make  good  his 
promises.  He  was  a  born  warrior,  but  lacked  the 
administrative  skill  and  tact  of  his  grandfather. 
He  was  harsh  when  he  should  have  exercised 
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moderation,  yielding  when  firmness  was  necessary, 
and  vacillating  when  prompt  decision  was  vital. 
Of  these  shortcomings  the  barons  quickly  took 
advantage. 

Soon  a  rebellion,  headed  by  the  Bishops,  broke 
out,  and  England  was  involved  in  the  turmoil  of 
civil  war.  Matilda,  the  late  King's  daughter,  saw 
in  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  advancing 
her  claim,  and  she  crossed  the  Channel  to  England. 
At  once  the  country  was  ranged  in  two  rival 
camps.  For  a  time  the  war  was  waged  without 
manifest  advantage  to  either  side.  Then  a  fierce 
battle  was  fought  near  Lincoln,  in  which  Stephen 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 

London  heard  the  news  with  dismay.  Then 
tidings  came  that  Matilda  was  on  her  way  to 
London,  and  the  burgesses  became  still  more 
perturbed. 

Flushed  with  triumph,  Matilda  entered  the 
City  with  the  haughty  bearing  of  a  conqueror,  and 
as  she  passed  through  the  crowded  streets  the 
people  eyed  her  with  profound  misgivings.  Her 
demeanour  was  that  of  one  who  already  grasped 
the  Sceptre,  and  it  was  evident  that  she  bore  no 
good- will  to  the  Londoners. 

It  was  a  critical  moment.  A  smile  might  have 
won  her  a  kingdom.  But  Matilda,  who  thought 
her  position  secure,  was  at  no  pains  to  stifle  her 
resentment  at  the  City's  championship  of  Stephen's 
cause.  She  rejected  the  claims  of  the  burgesses 
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with  such  contempt  that  they  flew  to  arms.  These 
warlike  preparations  so  alarmed  her  that  she 
quitted  the  City  secretly  and  fled  to  Oxford. 
Here  she  found  that  fortune's  wheel  had  taken 
another  turn.  Stephen,  she  discovered,  was  now 
free  and  was  marching  to  Oxford.  Alarmed  at 
the  news  she  quitted  Oxford  hastily,  took  the  road 
to  Abingdon,  and  at  the  first  opportunity  returned 
to  Normandy. 


The  first  Mayor  of  London,  appointed  in  1189, 
has  no  surname,  and  his  name  reads  like  a 
geneological  tree  in  miniature.  It  is  Henry 
FitzAlwin,  FitzLiefstane,  or  in  English,  Henry 
the  son  of  Alwin,  the  son  of  Liefstane.  He  must 
have  been  a  man  of  exceptional  merit,  for  he  held 
this  responsible  office  for  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
four  years.  Beyond  the  facts  that  he  was  known 
as  Henry  of  Londonstone  and  that  his  house  was 
by  St.  Swithin's  Church  in  Candlewick  Street 
(now  Cannon  Street)  and  close  to  the  London 
Stone,  we  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  him. 
But  as  at  that  time  the  Guildhall  was  not  yet 
built,  we  may  be  sure  that  his  house  by  St. 
Swithin's  Church  was  a  place  of  common  resort 
for  the  City  officials  and  all  others  concerned  in 
London's  affairs. 

With  the  establishment  of  Henry  of  London- 
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stone  in  the  office  of  Mayor,  we  see  the  burgesses 
of  London  taking  the  burden  of  administration 
into  their  own  hands. 

In  those  early  days  the  Mayor's  office  was  no 
bed  of  roses.  He  ruled  a  high-spirited  and  often 
turbulent  population,  all  too  prone  to  take  the 
law  into  its  own  hands,  or  ready  to  rebel  instantly 
at  a  hint  of  tyranny  or  oppression. 

Generally  the  City  Fathers  discharged  their 
tasks  with  tact  and  firmness.  At  times  conspiracy 
was  in  the  air,  and  there  was  much  civil  dis- 
turbance when  the  plots  of  rival  factions  were 
brought  to  light. 

The  City  Rolls  deal  exhaustively  with  these 
affairs  and  describe  with  much  wealth  of  detail 
how  the  Mayor  and  his  colleagues  succeeded  in 
enforcing  order  and  discipline. 

They  settled  disputes  between  traders,  under- 
took the  guardianship  of  orphans,  softened  the 
asperities  of  rival  Guilds,  and  punished  male- 
factors. 

At  that  period  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
national  and  local  affairs  was  not  so  clearly  drawn 
as  at  present,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  on  several  occasions  the  City  Fathers  took 
counsel  with  the  King  on  high  matters  of 
State,  and  supplied  him  with  money.  We  also 
find  them  fortifying  the  City  against  foreign 
invaders. 
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The  accounts  we  get  in  the  City  Rolls  are  of  a 
life  that  at  some  points  resembles  our  own,  but  in 
other  matters  is  strangely  different.  It  is  this 
difference  that  piques  our  curiosity  and  invests 
the  record  with  perennial  interest. 

Thus  in  1365  we  read  that  Roger  atte  Grene 
was  committed  to  prison  for  rebellious  conduct 
towards  the  masters  of  the  Mistery  of  Cord- 
wainers ;  and  that  Adam  de  Lynn  suffered  the 
same  fate  for  using  bad  language  in  contempt  of 
the  King  and  his  Court.  Also  that  Henry  de 
Newport,  fishmonger,  was  sent  to  prison  for 
using  unseemly  and  horrible  words  to  Robert  atte 
Noke,  chandler,  in  court. 

Then  Richard  de  Berdfeld,  rector  of  the  Church 
of  Wolchurchchawe,  was  mainprized  to  keep  the 
peace  with  John  Courdi. 

John  atte  Reo  and  Robert  de  Berkinge  (Barking), 
beadle,  entered  into  a  bond  in  £40,  that  the  said 
John  would  cease  playing  with  false  dice. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  people  convicted  of 
immorality.  We  also  learn  that  "  Richard  atte 
Well,  goldsmith,  took  an  oath  that  he  would 
teach  his  apprentice  John-in-the-Lane,  the  trade, 
and  not  send  him  into  the  country  to  thresh  his 


corn." 


Then  we  get  a  different  kind  of  entry. 
"  John  Bernes,  altakere  of  the  King,  came  into 
court  and  paid  Simon  Brewere  the  sum  of  100 
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shillings  and  20  pence  for  ale  taken  for  the  King's 
use  by  tally  and  without  tally." 

Also  we  are  told  of  one  William  Skynnere, 
who  "  entered  into  a  bond  of  £10  to  Richard 
Palmere,  not  to  carry  away  the  latter's  wife 
again." 

The  ordinances  issued  to  cooks  and  bakers  are 
interesting  as  showing  the  supervision  exercised 
by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  over  bread-making. 

The  Pestours  (White  Bakers)  were  instructed  to 
bolt  their  meal  twice  and  use  diligence  to  make 
their  servants  work  well  in  kneading.  They  were 
also  to  make  four  loaves  for  a  penny. 


London  for  a  time  took  little  notice  of  its  neigh- 
bours outside  the  walls.  A  spacious  bridge  across 
the  River  Fleet  connected  Ludgate  Hill  with 
Fleet  Street.  Until  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  this  historic  street  contained  but  a  few 
scattered  houses  in  addition  to  its  churches.  Its 
annals,  too,  are  scanty.  In  1311  we  learn  that 
certain  servants  of  the  King  were  arrested  for 
burglary  in  Fleet  Street,  but  this  is  the  only 
reported  incident  that  seems  to  have  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  vicinity  of 
Temple  Bar  was  then  as  rural  as  the  heart  of  a 
nature-lover  could  desire.  Here  a  chain  was  hung 
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across  the  road,  and  beside  it  were  the  stocks  for 
wrongdoers. 

Then  from  this  point  there  was  a  path  through 
the  fields  that  wound  its  way  to  the  village  of 
Charing,  and  thence  to  the  Abbey  and  Palace  of 
Westminster.  Charing  was  then  a  small  country 
village,  and  the  old  Church  of  St.  Martin's-in-the- 
Fields  ministered  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  its  few 
parishioners. 

This  field-path  from  Temple  Bar  to  Charing 
passed  over  historic  ground,  for  where  Aldwych 
now  stands  was  once  a  Danish  settlement,  which 
owed  its  origin  to  the  Great  Peace  established  by 
King  Alfred.  Here  the  Danes  wintered  in  the 
year  872,  and  again  in  1009.  The  modern  name 
Aldwych  recalls  these  facts,  for  Aldewycns  em- 
bodies Anglo-Saxon  Wic,  a  settlement ;  and  the 
name  of  the  modern  church,  St.  Clement  Danes, 
also  commemorates  the  same  events. 

The  mansion  of  John  o'  Gaunt,  the  Savoy 
Palace,  stood  almost  in  isolated  grandeur  in  the 
Strand,  and  it  was  here  that  Chaucer — who  died 
in  the  year  1400 — stayed  with  his  patron,  some 
years  before  his  death. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  not  far  away,  was 
the  Convent  or  Covent  Garden,  which  belonged 
to  the  Abbot  and  monks  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
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As  we  have  already  seen,  many  of  the  convents 
and  City  churches  possessed  sanctuaries,  within 
the  precincts  of  which  the  wrongdoer  was  safe 
from  arrest. 

The  Times  office  now  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
precinct  of  the  Convent  of  the  Blackfriars,  or 
Dominicans.  Here,  as  in  the  adjoining  convent 
of  the  Whitefriars,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Grey- 
friars,  or  Franciscans,  the  malefactor  found  at 
least  temporary  shelter,  and  was  secure  from  arrest. 
The  officers  of  the  Crown  followed  the  evildoer 
to  his  hiding-place  and  tried  to  come  to  terms 
with  him.  Occasionally,  if  the  offence  was  com- 
paratively trivial,  he  agreed  to  give  himself  up ; 
oftener,  if  he  could  recite  what  was  known  as  the 
"  hanging  "  verse,  i.e.  a  certain  verse  of  Scripture 
popularly  known  by  this  name,  he  was  assumed 
to  be  "  learned  "  and  therefore  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  In  this 
event,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  he  had  fled 
to  sanctuary  and  so  had  virtually  confessed  his 
wrong-doing,  he  received  a  comparatively  light 
sentence. 

Sometimes  he  was  willing  to  abjure  the  Realm, 
i.e.,  to  submit  to  expulsion  from  the  country ; 
but  generally  he  succeeded  in  evading  the  officers 
of  the  Law,  by  escaping  from  the  church  during 
the  night. 

Thus  in  a  Coroner's  report  from  the  City  Rolls 
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we  find  the  following  dispassionate  account  of  a 
street  affray  some  six  hundred  years  ago  : 

"  The  jurors  say  that  at  the  hour  of  Vespers, 
the  said  William  struck  with  his  hand  a  certain 
Johanna  de  Lillebourne  ...  for  opprobrious  words 
that  had  arisen  between  them.  That  seeing  this, 
a  certain  John  Walsham,  a  taylor,  being  moved 
with  anger  on  her  account  drew  his  knife  .  .  .  and 
therewith  mortally  struck  the  said  William  so  that 
he  there  fell,  and  immediately  died.  Being  asked 
who  were  present  when  this  happened,  the  jurors 
say  the  aforesaid  William,  John  and  a  certain 
Adam  de  Irishe  came  up  and  raised  the  cry.  .  .  . 
Being  asked  what  became  of  the  said  John,  the 
jurors  say  he  fled  to  the  Church  of  S.  Edmond  the 
King,  in  Langbourne  Ward." 

In  the  City  Rolls  the  only  direct  reference  to 
Geoffrey  Chaucer  the  poet,  who  makes  the  Middle 
Ages  live  again  for  our  enlightenment  in  his 
delightful  Canterbury  Tales,  is  as  follows  : 

"  Quit  claim  by  Richard  Goodchild,  cutler,  and 
John  Grove,  armourer,  to  Geoffrey  Chaucer  Esq. 
of  all  actions  and  demands.  Dated  at  London 
28  June  1380." 

The  lease  of  his  tenement  over  the  Aldgate, 
which  he  held  for  life  from  the  City  Corporation, 
is  also  in  existence.  The  terms  of  this  lease  are 
interesting  as  showing  how  carefully  the  City 
looked  after  its  property.  The  premises  came 
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into  the  hands  of  the  Corporation  again  after  the 
poet's  death  in  1400. 

There  are,  however,  several  allusions  to  Thomas 
Chaucer,  the  poet's  son.  He  was  the  King's  chief 
butler,  and  as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  was  five 
times  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Whether  he  left  any  descendants  or  not,  we  do 
not  know. 

A  more  sinister  record  is  that  concerned  with 
the  death  of  Chaucer's  great-uncle,  Simon  Chaucer, 
who  was  brutally  assaulted  in  the  street  and 
afterwards  died  of  his  injuries.  The  bare  details 
of  the  occurrence  are  set  out  in  the  following 
report  by  the  Coroner  : 

"  The  Jurors  say  that  Simon  Chaucer  and  one 
Robert  de  Upton,  skinner  .  .  .  after  dinner 
quarrelled  with  one  another  in  the  High  Street, 
opposite  to  the  shop  of  the  said  Robert  in  the  said 
parish,  by  reason  of  rancour  previously  had 
between  them,  whereupon  Simon  wounded  Robert 
on  the  upper  lip ;  which  John  de  Upton  son  of 
Robert  perceiving,  he  took  up  a  'dorbarre ' 
without  the  consent  of  his  father  and  struck  Simon 
on  the  left  hand  and  side,  and  on  the  head,  and 
then  fled  into  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Alder- 
marichirches  and  in  the  night  following  he 
secretly  escaped  from  the  same.  .  .  .  Simon  lived 
languishing  till  the  said  Tuesday,  when  he  died 
of  the  blows,  early  in  the  morning." 
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London  continued  to  grow  in  importance  and 
influence  with  the  passing  of  the  centuries,  and 
foreigners  within  its  walls  looked  upon  it  with 
admiration.  Its  streets  and  markets  presented  a 
gay,  colourful  scene.  Trim  gardens  lined  the 
bank  of  the  Thames.  The  great  fortresses, 
the  Tower  of  London,  Baynard's  Castle,  and  the 
Barbican ;  the  massive  monasteries  and  noble 
churches ;  the  palaces  of  the  great  barons  and 
merchants,  created  an  appearance  of  grandeur  and 
dignity  that  modern  architecture  has  lamentably 
failed  to  attain.  Its  street  scenes  were  also  more 
attractive  than  those  of  our  own  time.  Here  were 
merchants  and  traders  from  many  lands ;  the 
Breton,  the  Spaniard,  traders  from  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  the  Fleming  and  the  manufacturers 
from  Chalons,  Cologne,  and  Rouen  selling  their 
wares  and  buying  English  produce.  Then  ming- 
ling with  these  in  the  narrow,  crooked  streets,  was 
the  jostling  crowd  with  its  many  colours  and 
costumes — the  richly-furred  abbot,  the  craftsman 
in  his  livery,  the  swaggering  pikeman,  the  stately 
City  magnate,  the  hucksters  and  piemen  shouting 
their  wares ;  and  the  outcasts  and  lackpennys 
gazing  greedily  at  the  provisions  piled  high  on  the 
street  booths.  Often,  too,  in  these  crowds  were 
seen  the  armed  retainers  of  some  great  prince  or 
noble,  who  sometimes  tried  to  raid  the  stalls  of 
the  shopkeepers,  whereat  there  were  faction  fights 
and  bloodshed.  These  disorders  were  of  frequent 
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occurrence  and  caused  much  trouble  to  the  civic 
authorities ;  for  the  burgesses  were  hardy  and 
independent,  and  jealously  guarded  their  liberties. 

In  those  far-off  times  many  noblemen  resided 
in  the  City  and  brought  with  them  regiments  of 
retainers.  In  an  assessment  list  for  the  year  1319 
it  is  recorded  that  there  dwelt  in  the  City  at  that 
time  four  Royal  princes,  six  earls,  seventeen  barons, 
twenty-six  knights,  and  eleven  female  representa- 
tives of  the  peerage,  as  well  as  thirty-six  abbots 
from  other  parts  of  the  country.  Each  of  these 
had  houses  in  London. 

When  all  these  magnates  were  in  residence, 
London  must  have  resembled  an  armed  camp. 
We  gain  some  such  idea  as  this  when  we  learn  that 
when  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  came  to  the  City  in 
1457,  he  brought  with  him  four  hundred  men, 
and  lodged  them  in  Baynard's  Castle.  The  Earl  of 
Salisbury  also  had  an  escort  of  five  hundred  men 
on  horseback  when  he  came  to  town.  The  Earl 
of  Warwick,  as  befitted  his  dignity,  brought  as 
many  as  six  hundred  men,  who  were  lodged  at  his 
inn  in  Warwick  Lane.  Stow  tells  us  that  at  this 
inn  "  there  were  often-times  as  many  as  six  oxen 
eaten  at  a  breakfast." 


Cheapside  is  the  heart  of  London.    From  time 
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immemorial  it  has  been  the  City's  most  important 
thoroughfare.  In  olden  times  it  covered  a  much 
greater  area  than  the  present  street,  and  included 
within  its  compass  twenty-five  churches.  In  the 
Liber  Albus  it  was  ordained  that  all  manner  of 
victuals  in  this  market  should  be  sold  within  the 
kennels  of  the  street. 

This  ancient  thoroughfare  has  many  titles  to 
fame.  In  Norman  days  it  contained  the  residence 
of  Gilbert  Becket,  the  father  of  Thomas  a  Becket, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Here,  too,  is  the 
well-known  Bow  Church ;  and  until  the  Great 
Fire  of  London,  the  Mitre  Tavern,  the  resort  of 
Shakespeare,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  other  Elizabethan  writers,  also  adjoined  the 
street. 

Cheapside  was  a  place  of  assembly  for  the 
citizens  on  all  occasions  of  importance.  Here  also, 
malefactors  were  punished,  and  many  murderers 
and  traitors  met  their  deaths  on  this  historic 
spot. 

It  is  recorded  that  in  1269  the  pillory,  into 
which  dishonest  tradesmen  were  put,  was  broken, 
and  through  the  negligence  of  the  bailiffs  was  not 
repaired  for  a  whole  year.  The  bakers,  we  are 
told,  noticed  this  and  rejoiced  exceedingly ;  and 
were  prompt  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  selling 
loaves  short-weight.  Some  of  the  more  venture- 
some even  went  the  length  of  selling  the  loaves 
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one-third  less  than  the  weight  prescribed  by  the 
regulations.  But  when  a  new  pillory  was  erected, 
we  are  told  that  "  the  hearts  of  the  bakers  failed 
them  for  fear,  and  the  weight  of  the  loaves 
increased." 


We  find  a  typical  example  of  the  savagery  of 
the  London  mob  in  those  bygone  days,  in  their 
behaviour  when  Llewellyn  Gruffyd,  the  last  in- 
dependent Prince  of  Wales,  was  killed  in  1282. 
When  the  Welsh  Prince  was  executed,  his  head 
was  brought  to  London  by  a  special  messenger, 
who  carried  it  on  a  pike.  As  soon  as  he  and  his 
gory  burden  appeared  in  the  City,  the  inhabitants 
came  forth  to  meet  him,  playing  tambourines, 
fifes,  and  other  instruments.  Then  the  mob, 
howling  and  shouting,  brought  the  head  to  the 
pillory,  crowned  with  an  ivy-wreath.  Finally  it 
was  taken  to  the  Tower  and  exposed  to  public 
view,  on  the  roof. 

When  Edward  III  was  born  in  1312,  the  Chepe 
witnessed  a  very  different  scene.  The  people  of 
the  City  were  then  in  a  jubilant  mood,  and  we  are 
told  "  made  great  rejoicing,  holding  carols  (dances) 
and  songs  for  a  fortnight,  in  the  Chepe,  and  for 
awhile  all  hearts  were  mellowed  by  the  glad 
tidings." 

Then  again  the  martial  mood  asserted  itself 
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when  the  Queen  besought  the  City  to  help  her 
against  the  enemies  of  the  country,  and  especially 
Hugh  de  Despenser.  The  citizens  responded 
with  alacrity  to  the  Queen's  appeal,  and  a  fort- 
night later  they  carried  Despenser's  head  on  a 
pole  triumphantly  through  Chepe,  and  with 
conscious  pride  exulted  in  having  brought  him  so 
promptly  to  justice.  Then  the  mob  chanced  to 
meet  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  a  supposed  enemy  of 
the  Queen,  as  he  was  going  home  to  dinner. 
Despite  his  protests  and  appeals  they  dragged 
him  off  to  Chepe,  and  beheaded  him  along  with 
one  of  his  squires. 

Cheapside  was  seething  with  excitement  when, 
in  1581,  Wat  Tyler  led  his  mob  of  churls  into  the 
great  market,  and  beheaded  a  number  of  City  men, 
the  most  influential  of  whom  was  the  merchant 
Richard  Lyons.  Seventy  years  later  the  Chepe 
was  again  raided,  this  time  by  Jack  Cade  and  his 
Kentish  rebels,  when  Lord  Say  was  the  principal 
victim.  In  the  records  for  1461  we  find  that  one 
John  Davy  had  his  hand  stricken  off  in  the  Chepe 
"  because  he  had  stricken  a  man  before  the  judges 
at  Westminster." 

Other  famous  streets  deserve  more  extended 
notice  than  can  be  given  here.  Threadneedle 
Street,  according  to  Stow,  was  Three  Needle 
Street ;  and  three  needles  are  the  arms  of  the 
Needlemakers.  Throgmorton  Avenue  and  Street 
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derive  the  name  from  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton, 
who  was  Ambassador  to  France  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

Leadenhall  Street  is  so  called  from  the  great 
house  with  the  leaden  roof,  which  was  the  most 
conspicuous  object  in  the  street  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  1315,  Lady  Margaret  de  Neville,  in 
a  deed  which  was  written  in  French,  grants  to  her 
son  Hugh,  her  hotel  with  garden  in  London 
called  La  Salle  de  Plum  (Hall  of  Lead),  upon 
Cornhill. 

Stow  says  that  the  London  corn-market  was 
held  on  Cornhill.  This  sounds  right,  but  is  not 
correct.  For  what  was  known  as  the  Corncheaping 
or  Cornmarket,  was  by  the  Church  of  St.  Michael 
le  Querne,  at  the  west  end  of  Chepe,  near  the 
Bread  Market.  This  fact  is  attested  by  many 
documents  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

William  Langland,  the  author  of  The  Vision  of 
Piers  Plowman,  who  was  born  in  1332,  lived  in  a 
cottage  on  Cornhill.  Daniel  Defoe,  the  author  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  kept  a  hosier's  shop  in  Freeman's 
Court,  Cornhill.  In  1703  he  was  put  in  the 
pillory  at  the  Royal  Exchange  for  writing  The 
Shortest  Way  with  Dissenters.  At  a  house  where 
41,  Cornhill  now  stands,  Thomas  Gray,  the  poet 
of  the  famous  "  Elegy,"  was  born. 

Mincing  Lane,  or  Mincheon,  was  so  called  from 
tenements  there  belonging  to  the  Mincheons  or 
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Nuns  of  St.  Helen's  in  Bishopsgate.  Friday 
Street  derives  its  name  from  the  fishmongers  who 
inhabited  it,  and  regularly  attended  Friday's 
market. 

Cripplegate  dates  from  1010,  when  the  body  of 
King  Edward  the  Martyr  was  carried  through  this 
entrance.  At  the  Church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripple- 
gate,  Oliver  Cromwell  was  married  in  1620. 

The  R.A.  Ground,  Finsbury,  was  the  earliest 
cricket-ground  in  London.  Here  a  match  between 
Kent  and  an  All-England  eleven  was  played  in 
1746. 

Basinghall  Street  was  at  one  time  the  hall  or 
house  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Basings.  In  the 
same  way  Billingsgate  receives  its  name  from  the 
Saxon  family  of  Billing  or  Beling.  Billiter  Street 
is  the  street  of  the  bellfounders.  The  name  is  a 
corruption  of  belyeter  or  bellzeter. 

Fleet  Street,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
Fleet  River,  is  rich  in  literary  associations.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  street  on  the  south  side,  was  a  house 
in  which  John  Milton  taught  the  Latin  accidence. 
In  Dorset  Court,  Salisbury  Square,  John  Locke, 
the  philosopher,  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Gunpowder  Alley,  Shoe  Lane,  was  the  last 
lodging  of  Lovelace  the  poet,  who  died  here  in 
1658.  Lovelace,  the  son  of  Sir  W.  Lovelace, 
inherited  a  large  fortune,  but  ruined  himself  in 
the  service  of  Charles  I.  He  was  buried  in 
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St.  Bride's  Churchyard  in  1658.  J.  Delane,  the 
Editor  of  The  Times,  died  in  Sergeants5  Inn; 
while  on  the  other  side  of  Fleet  Street,  under  the 
shadow  of  St.  Dunstan's,  lived  Michael  Drayton 
and  Dr.  Campion,  the  famous  Elizabethan  poets, 
and  the  equally  illustrious  Izaak  Walton,  author 
of  The  Compleat  Angler.  In  Gough  Square,  Dr. 
Johnson  lived,  and  in  an  adjoining  court,  Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

Fetter  Lane  was  originally  Fewterer  Lane,  and 
Chancery  Lane,  Chancellor's  Lane.  The  south 
side  of  Fleet  Street  and  part  of  the  Temple  were 
burnt  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  Fortunately  the 
historic  old  church  was  saved  from  the  destruction 
that  overtook  so  many  noble  and  beautiful 
memorials  of  ancient  London. 


In  olden  times  the  craft-gilds,  which  correspond 
to  some  extent  with  modern  trade  unions,  exer- 
cised great  influence  in  City  affairs.  In  addition 
to  regulating  conditions  of  labour  and  supporting 
their  members  in  sickness  or  distress,  they  pre- 
vented bad  work  and  saw  to  it  that  anyone  who 
did  not  belong  to  their  gild,  could  not  live  or  work 
in  the  City.  Each  gild  had  its  Patron  Saint, 
employed  its  own  chaplain,  and  had  also  its 
distinctive  livery. 
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The  gilds  so  grew  in  power  that  in  1319  they 
gained  the  right  to  elect  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City.  The  great  City  Companies,  who  still 
perform  the  function  of  these  ancient  gilds,  are 
the  Mercers,  Grocers,  Drapers,  Fishmongers, 
Goldsmiths,  Skinners,  Merchant  Taylors,  Haber- 
dashers, Salters,  Ironmongers,  Vintners,  and 
Clothworkers.  Other  famous  Companies  are  the 
Carpenters,  Armourers,  Saddlers  and  Leather- 
sellers.  All  these  Companies  have  great  wealth 
and  influence  and  their  halls  are  beautiful  examples 
of  medieval  art  and  workmanship. 

The  City  has  a  peculiar  affection  for  old 
customs  and  has  always  jealously  guarded  its 
ancient  privileges.  Questions  of  precedence  have 
on  more  than  one  occasion  led  to  serious  dispute 
between  the  City  Companies.  Precedence  de- 
pended upon  date  of  origin,  but  as  it  was  uncertain 
when  some  of  the  charters  were  granted  to  the 
Companies,  the  Aldermen  were  confronted  with 
the  awkward  problem  of  deciding  the  order  in 
which  the  different  Companies  should  march  in 
procession.  In  1339  the  Skinners  came  to  blows 
with  the  Fishmongers,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later  the  Skinners  had  a  long  and  heated 
wrangle  with  the  Merchant  Taylors,  on  this 
question.  It  was  then  decided  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Robert  Billesdon,  that  the  Skinners  and  Merchant 
Taylors  should  alternately  take  precedence  of 
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each  other.  This  happy  suggestion  settled  the 
dispute. 

How  great  and  important  the  power  and  wealth 
of  the  City  Corporation  and  its  associate  gilds  was, 
is  well  illustrated  by  a  story  that  concerns  the 
Vintners  or  Merchant  Wine-Tonners  of  Gascoigne. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  Sir  Henry  Pickard, 
Lord  Mayor  and  Master  of  the  Vintners'  Com- 
pany, entertained  in  his  house  called  Vintry,  five 
kings — Edward  III,  King  John  of  France,  King 
David  of  Scotland,  the  King  of  Cyprus,  and  the 
Black  Prince. 

After  the  banquet  the  company  amused  them- 
selves by  playing  dice  and  hazard ;  the  Lord 
Mayor  being  banker. 

In  the  course  of  the  game  the  King  of  Cyprus 
lost  more  than  £100  to  Sir  Henry  Pickard, 
and  complained  loudly  that  such  a  loss  was 
grievous  : 

Then  said  Sir  Henry,  with  wonder  in  his  tone  : 
"  My  Lord  and  King,  be  not  aggrieved.  I  court 
not  your  gold,  but  your  play — for  I  have  not 
bidden  you  hither  that  you  might  grieve."  And 
so  saying,  he  gave  the  King  of  Cyprus  his  money 
back. 

But  the  Kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  as  well 
as  the  Black  Prince,  murmured  and  whispered  that 
it  was  unfitting  for  a  king  to  take  back  money  lost 
in  play. 
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But  that  wise  old  king,  Edward  III,  sat  back, 
smiling  gently,  and  said  nothing. 

Many  such  stories  are  told  of  the  merchant 
princes  and  magistrates  of  this  great  and  ancient 
City  of  London. 


Plate  XL 


LEADENHALL   STREET    (i8TH  CENTURY) 


Plate  XLI 

SACRED   ARCHITECTURE,  LEADENHALL   CHAPEL 


DESCRIPTION  OF   PLATES 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES 

NINETEEN  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO,  LONDON 
was  little  more  than  a  huddle  of  clay  and 
wattle  huts  clustered  on  rising  ground 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames.  Possibly  its 
Roman  conquerors  regarded  it  as  a  place  that 
might  be  developed  into  a  valuable  trading  centre, 
but  in  the  early  years  when  Britain  first  came 
under  their  control,  they  considered  it  as  of  less 
importance  than  St.  Albans  and  Colchester. 

In  the  years  that  followed  London  throve  and 
prospered.  It  grew  wealthy,  as  is  shown  in  the 
Introduction,  and  became  the  prey  of  the  invader. 
The  exact  date  for  the  building  of  the  City  Walls 
has  never  been  determined ;  though  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  they  were  erected  in  A.D.  367  by 
Theodosius  after  the  great  raid  by  Picts  and  Scots. 
Before  the  Roman  legions  were  withdrawn  from 
Britain  in  A.D.  422,  London  was  officially  recog- 
nised as  the  capital  city  of  an  outer  Roman 
province.  The  fateful  message  that  called  the 
legions  back  to  Rome  was  like  the  "  handwriting 
on  the  wall  "  in  the  days  of  Daniel,  and  marked 
the  passing  of  one  of  the  great  Empires  in  world 
history. 

Nor  could  these  Roman  colonists  have  guessed 
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that  the  City  they  were  leaving  was  heir  to  a 
greater  destiny  than  that  of  Imperial  Rome,  and 
that  in  years  yet  far  hidden  in  the  mists  of 
Time,  it  would  become  a  Royal  seat  of  kings  and 
the  capital  of  an  Empire  embracing  regions  that 
"  Caesar  never  knew."  So  strangely  are  the  fates 
of  cities  and  empires  intermingled. 


PLATE  i.    MAP  OF  ROMAN  LONDON. 

From  the  map  of  Roman  London  it  is  possible 
to  form  a  sketchy  idea  of  the  London  of  that 
far-distant  period.  Its  south  front  was  between 
what  is  now  the  Tower  of  London  and  Cannon 
Street  Station.  It  extended  to  Cornhill  north- 
wards, and  the  Walbrook  was  its  western  boundary. 
The  streets  were  built  in  straight  lines  and  crossed 
each  other  at  right-angles.  There  were  important 
public  buildings  and  several  temples  dedicated  to 
Roman  deities,  one  of  which  was  built  on  the  site 
of  St.  Paul's. 

In  the  Guildhall  and  other  museums  are  many 
trinkets,  coins,  tessellated  pavements,  gladiatorial 
weapons,  and  shrines,  that  have  been  discovered 
in  excavations  of  London  soil.  Some  beautiful 
examples  of  Roman  pottery  and  miscellaneous 
collections  of  household  utensils  have  also  been 
unearthed.  But  to  the  general  public  the  best- 
known  relic  of  that  period  is  the  London  Stone. 
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PLATE  2.    THE  LONDON  STONE. 

Stow  describes  this  Stone  as  follows  : 
"  On  the  South  side  of  this  high  Street 
(Candlewick  or  Cannon  Street)  near  unto  the 
Channel,  is  pitched  upright  a  great  stone  called 
London  Stone,  fixed  in  the  ground  very  deep, 
fastened  with  bars  of  iron,  and  otherwise  as  strongly 
set,  that  if  carts  do  run  against  it  through  negli- 
gence, the  wheels  be  broken,  and  the  stone  itself 
unshaken." 

This  stone  is  now  covered  by  an  iron  grating 
in  the  Cannon  Street  wall  of  St.  Swithin's  Church 
and  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Cannon  Street, 
immediately  facing  its  old  position.  From  this 
stone  the  milestones  on  the  Roman  roads,  all  of 
which  radiated  from  this  point,  were  measured. 
When  Jack  Cade  invaded  London  in  1450,  he  led 
his  followers  to  London  Stone.  Here  he  drew 
his  sword,  and  striking  the  stone  with  it,  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Now  is  Mortimer  Lord  of  the  City  !  " 


The  story  of  London  during  the  Saxon  period, 
so  far  as  it  is  known,  has  already  been  told  in  the 
Introduction.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
two  points  : 
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1.  By  strengthening  the  City  Walls  in  view  of 
recurrent  threats  of  invasion.  King  Alfred  con- 
ferred a  boon  on  London  that  proved  of  inestimable 
value  at  a  later  period.    Thanks  to  the  stoutness  of 
its  walls,  London  came  to  be  regarded  in  Norman 
days  as  one  of  the  strongest,  and  therefore  safest 
places  in  Europe,  to  which  the  merchants  and 
shippers  of  France  and  the  Low  Countries  could 
send  their  wares. 

2.  It  was  also  due  to  Alderman  Athelred,  to 
whom  King  Alfred  had  committed  the  buhr,  that 
the  City-freth  guild  was  formed  by  the  citizens, 
in  order  to  provide  for  mutual  defence.     This 
guild  had  its  own  Hall,  like  City  Companies  of  a 
later  date ;   and  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  this 
modest  building  the  responsible  task  of  adminis- 
trating the  affairs  of  the  City  was  first  taken  in 
hand. 


PLATES  3  AND  4.     THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 

(See  also  Introduction.} 

The  White  Tower  is  the  most    prominent 
feature  of  the  great  complicated  structure 
we  know  as  the  Tower  of  London.    It  is  ninety 
feet  in  height  and  has  four  turrets. 

Flamstead,  the  astronomer,  used  the  round 
tower  at  the  north-east  corner  as  an  observatory 
when,  in  1674,  he  was  brought  from  Cambridge 
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CHEAPSIDE   (tempo  HENRY   VIII) 
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and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Tower.  Here  he 
remained  until  the  Observatory  at  Greenwich  was 
built. 

The  outer  walls  of  the  White  Tower  are  very 
massive,  varying  in  thickness  from  fifteen  feet  at 
the  base  to  eleven  feet  at  the  summit.  The  whole 
structure  is  built  in  four  stories. 

The  basement,  which  is  all  but  underground, 
was  in  olden  times  an  abode  of  almost  perpetual 
darkness.  Both  side  walls  of  its  great  western 
chamber  were  lined  with  cells,  which  Lord  de 
Ros,  who  removed  them,  described  as  "  dog- 
kennels."  In  these  little  cells  were  confined  those 
unfortunates  who  had  incurred  Royal  displeasure, 
or  had  come  in  conflict  with  constituted  authority. 

In  the  south-eastern  chamber  of  this  basement 
is  the  notorious  "  Little  Ease  "  cell — which  was 
possibly  the  world's  vilest  dungeon.  The  poor 
wretches  confined  in  this  dreadful  hole  were  so 
cramped  for  space  that  they  could  neither  lie  at 
full  length,  nor  stand  upright.  It  is  said  that 
one  of  the  occupants  of  this  place  was  Guy 
Fawkes. 


PLATE  5.    TOWER  HILL. 

The  City  of  London  has  ever  been  a  stern  and 
watchful  guardian  of  its  rights,  and  was  often 
in  dispute  with  the  reigning  sovereign  on  such 
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matters.  On  one  occasion  Edward  IV  attempted 
to  set  up  gallows  and  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill  on 
his  own  responsibility.  The  Mayor  and  Council 
resisted  this  attempt,  and  compelled  the  King  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  no  right  to  interfere  with 
a  spot  within  the  liberties  of  the  City.  The 
objection  was  not  made  on  humanitarian  grounds . 
For,  as  Stow  says  : 

"  Upon  this  hill  is  always  readily  prepared,  a 
large  scaffold  and  Gallows  of  timber,  for  the 
execution  of  such  Traitors  or  Transgressors  as 
are  delivered  out  of  the  Tower,  or  otherwise 
to  the  Sheriffs  of  London  by  writ,  there  to  be 
executed." 

The  scaffold  was  erected  within  the  enclosure 
now  known  as  the  Trinity  Square  Gardens  ;  and 
here,  where  little  children  now  play  in  happy 
ignorance  of  the  ancient  associations  of  the  spot, 
some  of  the  noblest  blood  in  England  has  been 
shed.  Here  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Algernon  Sidney 
were  judicially  murdered.  Here  also  the  Pro- 
tector Somerset,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  Lady  Jane 
Grey's  husband  Dudley,  and  Wentworth,  Earl  of 
Sheffield,  bared  their  necks  to  the  executioner's 
axe.  Here  also  (as  we  see  in  Plate  5)  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  in  1685  paid  the  penalty  of  raising 
the  flag  of  rebellion. 


Plate  XLVIII 

ST.   SWITHIN'S   CHURCH,  CANNON   STREET 


ljlate  XLIX 

WHITTINGTON'S   COLLEGE,   COLLEGE   HILL 
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PLATE  6.   BAYNARD'S  CASTLE. 

In  addition  to  the  Tower,  one  of  the  Conqueror's 
followers  built  Baynard's  Castle  at  Blackfriars, 
close  to  the  entrance  to  the  bridge  on  the  east  side. 
It  was  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  A 
second  Baynard's  Castle  was  erected  further  to  the 
east  of  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  which  also  dis- 
appeared. Henry  VII  rebuilt  the  house  which 
later  came  into  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
Pembroke's  retinue  we  are  told  was :  "  200 
horsemen  in  velvet  coats,  with  their  laces  of  gold 
and  gold  chains."  The  house  was  destroyed  in 
the  Great  Fire,  and  the  sole  monument  of  this 
past  splendour  is  found  in  the  name  of  Castle 
Baynard  Wharf. 


PLATE  7.    ALDGATE. 

The  City  Gates  were  also  strengthened  with 
Guard  Houses.  When  these  were  first 
opened  we  do  not  know — probably  in  Roman 
times.  Aldgate  is  mentioned  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  as  the  Eastgate.  Half  a  century  after 
the  Conquest  the  gate-house  was  rebuilt  by  the 
first  prior  of  Holy  Trinity.  In  1374,  G.  Chaucer, 
the  poet,  took  this  gate-house  on  a  repairing  lease, 
and  occupied  it  for  twenty-six  years.  The  gate 
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was  demolished  in  1761.  It  stood  in  what  is  now 
Aldgate  High  Street,  some  yards  west  of  the 
corner  of  Houndsditch. 


PLATE  7.    BISHOPSGATE. 

Through  this  gate  a  Roman  road  ran  to 
Lincoln  and  York.  The  gate  of  the  "  Domes- 
day "  period  was  built  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
Roman  portal  and  was  called  "  the  gate  of  the 
bishop."  The  merchants  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
who  kept  the  gate  in  repair  in  return  for  a  Guild- 
hall granted  to  them  by  Henry  III,  rebuilt  the 
gate  in  1479.  It  was  pulled  down  in  1760. 


PLATE  7.    CRIPPLEGATE. 

This  gate  is  first  mentioned  in  Ethelred's  Laws 
(tempo  A.D.  1000),  though  it  is  probably 
much  older.  This  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
narrower  and  less  important  gates.  It  was  rebuilt 
by  the  brewers  of  the  City  in  1244,  and  again  by 
a  London  merchant  in  1491 .  Like  the  other  gates 
it  finally  disappeared  in  1760. 
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PLATE  7.    LUDGATE. 

It  seems  cruel  to  destroy  one  of  those  old  legendsa 
but  truth  compels  us  to  confess  that  King  Lud 
is  one  of  those  Royalties  whose  dominions  exist 
only  in  the  realms  of  romance.  Again  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Ludgate  is  the  modern  equivalent 
of  Old  English  ludgeat  which  means  postern. 
When  the  Barons,  of  whom  the  Mayor  of  London 
was  one,  took  up  arms  against  King  John,  they 
rebuilt  the  Gate.  Here,  too,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
who  headed  the  rebellion  against  Queen  Mary, 
was  arrested  when  he  demanded  admission  to  the 
City,  for  himself  and  his  company  of  soldiers. 
The  gate-house  was  used  as  a  prison  for  debtors. 
Like  other  gates  this  was  pulled  down  in  1761. 


PLATE  8.   NEWGATE. 

Newgate  probably  owes  its  name  to  a  re- 
building, for  it  is  as  old  as  any  of  its  con- 
temporaries. It  had  its  beginning  in  Roman 
times  ;  and  is  so  written  of  in  a  Saxon  charter  of 
A.D.  857.  Strangely  enough  it  was  called  Nova 
Porta  (literally  New-gate)  as  early  as  1162.  From 
1190  onwards  until  its  destruction  in  the  Great 
Fire  it  was  used  as  a  prison.  Rebuilt  after  the 
fire,  the  Gate  was  demolished  in  1767. 
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PLATE  9.   LONDON  BRIDGE. 

Though  there  is  little  direct  evidence  that  the 
Romans  built  a  bridge  near  the  site  of  the 
present  one,  we  are  well  assured  they  did.  This 
belief  is  founded  principally  on  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  roads  all  radiate  from  points  which  would 
make  such  a  structure  a  necessary  connecting  link. 
We  also  know  that  through  the  existence  of  such 
a  bridge  in  the  time  of  King  Ethelred,  Quit's 
passage  up  the  river  was  blocked,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  dig  a  canal  from  Bermondsey  to 
Battersea  for  the  passage  of  his  fleet. 

This  early  bridge  was  burnt  in  1136.  A  new 
stone  bridge  was  then  erected  by  Peter  the 
Chaplain  of  Colechurch,  in  1176  and  completed 
in  1209.  This  bridge,  despite  many  calamities 
and  changes,  survived  until  1832.  The  present 
bridge  was  built  sixty  yards  west  of  the  old 
one. 

But  it  is  around  Peter  of  Colechurch's  bridge, 
which  stood  for  more  than  six  centuries,  that 
interest  gathers.  This  erection  was  covered  with 
houses  until  1756.  The  bridge  was  the  scene  of 
many  notable  events,  the  most  famous  of  which 
was  the  great  battle  fought  here  during  the 
peasants'  rising  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
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PLATE  10.    TEMPLE  BAR. 

A  little  westward  of  Chancery  Lane,  an 
erection  in  Fleet  Street  marks  the  spot  where 
until  1874  stood  Temple  Bar.  This  place, 
together  with  Holborn  Bars  in  Holborn,  marks  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Outer  Wards  of  the  City 
of  London.  It  may  be  explained  here  that  until 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII  London,  as  we  know 
it,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Outer  Wards, 
which  included  Fleet  Street  and  Holborn  in  the 
west,  the  borough  of  Southwark,  and  the  district 
immediately  beyond  Smithfield  and  Bishopsgate. 
Until  Henry  VIII  ascended  the  Throne  there  were 
fewer  than  50,000  inhabitants  within  its  walls ; 
while  those  in  the  Outer  Wards  comprised  about 
15,000.  Outside  Temple  Bar  lay  the  vast  Manor 
of  Westminster,  which  included  St.  James's,  the 
Grosvenor  Square  district,  Knightsbridge  and 
Paddington. 


PLATES  1 1  AND  1 2 .  THE  CHURCH  OF  ALL  HALLOWS, 
BARKING. 

A  few  particulars  may  be  added  concerning  this 
famous  old  church  to  those  already  given 
in  the  Introduction.    This  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  London's  multitude  of  churches, 
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especially  to  those  who  love  the  gracious  and 
beautiful.  Here  the  student  of  architecture  of 
different  periods  will  find  Norman  piers,  a 
fourteenth-century  window,  the  choir  built  a 
century  later,  and  the  tower  of  1659.  In  this 
church  William  Perm  was  baptised  in  1797. 


PLATES  13  AND  14.    ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL. 

I^he  first  Church  of  St.  Paul's  was  built  by 
Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  for  Mellitus, 
Bishop  of  London,  in  A.D.  604.  Later  this  edifice 
was  rebuilt  by  King  Alfred  in  the  ninth  century, 
but  in  961  it  was  burnt,  and  as  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
declared,  again  founded.  But  it  was  a  seond  time 
burnt  in  1087.  After  a  further  conflagration  in 
1136,  the  citizens  of  London  undertook  the  re- 
building of  the  church,  a  task  which  was  not 
completed  until  two  centuries  had  elapsed.  A 
short  account  of  this  church  is  given  in  the 
Introduction. 

When  old  St.  Paul's  disappeared  in  the  Great 
Fire  of  1666,  the  present  Cathedral  was  planned 
and  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Work  on 
this  great  undertaking  was  begun  in  1675  and 
the  building  was  completed  in  1720.  The  only 
monument  of  the  old  building  which  escaped 
destruction  was  the  monument  to  Donne,  the 
famous  poet,  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  This 
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memorial,  which  is  the  work  of  Nicholas  Stone,  is 
now  in  the  south  ambulatory  of  the  choir.  Other 
notable  monuments  are  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Lord  Nelson.  The  carving  of  the 
choir  stalls  is  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  In  the  crypt 
is  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  own  tomb  with  its 
simple  but  eloquent  inscription  : 

Lector,  si  monumentum  requiris  circumspice. 
A  statue  of  Dr.  Johnson  stands  under  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's. 


PLATES  15  AND  16.   ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  THE  GREAT. 

In  the  Introduction  we  have  the  story  of  Rahere's 
endowment,  and  the  many  years  of  patient 
labour  that  were  devoted  to  the  task  of  building 
this  mighty  church  and  its  attendant  monastery. 
Equally  interesting  is  the  story  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  modern  times.  As  the  result  of 
the  great  restoration  scheme  which  was  carried 
out  in  1865,  St.  Bartholomew's  is  to-day  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  impressive  sights  in 
London.  Its  restorers  claim  that  much  of  the 
building  is  as  its  founder  knew  it.  Rahere's  tomb 
is  also  here,  and  this  is  remarkable,  for  as  one 
writer  points  out,  it  is  the  only  grave  in  London 
which  has  been  spared  to  represent  the  first 
benefactor  of  a  medieval  church. 
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PLATE  17.    ST.  JOHN'S  GATE,  CLERKENWELL. 

This  gate  and  the  crypt  of  the  adjoining 
church  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of  the  past 
glories  of  that  puissant  and  noble  company,  the 
Knights  Hospitallers,  which  was  founded  in  Jeru- 
salem in  1048.  This  society,  which  became  a 
military  order  in  1118,  had  its  chief  English  abode 
in  the  Priory  of  St.  John  at  Clerkenwell.  The 
Knights  Templars  were  a  rival  body  of  this  Order. 
Both  were  wealthy  and  powerful.  During  the 
peasants'  rising  in  1381,  Wat  Tyler's  forces  dis- 
mantled the  Priory  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  the  old 
timbers  of  this  ancient  house  sizzled  and  burned 
for  seven  days. 

Then  the  Prior  and  his  monks  undertook  the 
task  of  restoration,  but  more  than  a  century 
elapsed  before  the  rebuilding  was  completed.  So 
that  the  gate  and  the  crypt  which  are  still  in 
evidence  are  only  mementoes  of  the  restoration 
work  completed  in  1504.  Of  the  original  Priory 
nothing  remains.  After  the  Dissolution  of  the 
Monasteries  the  Priory  was  used  as  a  military 
store-house .  In  Edward  VI's  reign,  that  shameless 
vandal,  the  Protector  Somerset,  carted  away  much 
of  the  stone  and  brick,  and  used  it  for  building 
Somerset  House  in  the  Strand.  Many  notable 
people  lived  in  St.  John's  Square  after  the 
Dissolution,  among  them  the  Earls  of  Carlisle 
and  Essex. 
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In  the  gate-house,  Edward  Cave,  the  founder 
and  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  set  up 
his  printing  works  in  1781.  Here,  Samuel 
Johnson  (not  yet  Doctor  Johnson)  came  to  assist 
him  in  1738. 

"  His  first  performance  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine''  says  Boswell,  "  which  for  many  years 
was  his  principal  source  for  employment  and 
support,  was  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  in  March, 
1738,  addressed  to  the  Editor."  Despite  Johnson's 
complimentary  verses,  Cave  kept  a  tight  hold  on 
the  purse  strings  and  we  are  told  that  Johnson 
did  hack  work  at  a  paltry  rate,  "  eating  his  food 
behind  a  screen,  being  too  shabby  for  publicity." 
The  room  in  which  he  worked  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Association. 

A  number  of  famous  men  lived  near  the  old 
priory.  Izaak  Walton  lived  close  at  hand  when  he 
retired  from  business  in  Fleet  Street.  In  1653  he 
wrote  that  charming  book  The  Compleat  Angler 
there,  and  in  so  doing  expressed  the  modest  hope 
that  this  "  discourse  of  Fish  and  Fishing  was  not 
unworthy  of  perusal." 


PLATES  18  AND  19.    Bow  CHURCH. 

St.  Mary  le  Bow  in  Cheapside  was,  before  all 
others,  the  church  of  the  Londoners.     Its 
bells  rang  out  the  closing  hours  of  the  shops  ;  and 
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it  was  once  popularly  believed  that  these  bells  in 
olden  times  called  Dick  Whittington  back  to  the 
City  to  fulfil  his  great  destiny. 

Bow  Church  was  built  at  an  uncertain  date 
after  the  Conquest.  Its  antiquity  is  attested  by 
its  Norman  crypt  which  alone  escaped  the  ravages 
of  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  Stow  declares  that  it 
was  the  first  church  built  on  stone  arches  in 
London.  Kings  and  nobles  often  watched  the 
sports  in  the  Chepe  from  the  balcony  of  the  old 
church.  The  part  of  the  destroyed  church  was 
rebuilt  by  Wren  in  1680,  the  balcony  being 
replaced  in  the  modern  building. 

The  Court  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
was  held  in  the  crypt  of  this  church,  and  has,  in 
consequence,  been  since  known  as  the  Court  of 
the  Arches. 


PLATES  20  AND  21.    CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL. 

/Christ's  Hospital,  one  of  London's  famous 
V>4  landmarks,  was  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  Newgate  Street,  on  the  site  of  the  Greyfriars' 
Monastery.  Here,  on  the  marshy  ground  between 
the  walls  and  the  river,  where  the  Friars  had  set 
up  their  clay  huts  early  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
arose  the  monastery  that  symbolised  the  austerity 
and  religious  zeal  of  the  Franciscan  order. 
After  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  in  the 
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reign  of  Henry  VIII,  the  poor,  who  had  lost  their 
mainstay  and  support  through  this  enactment, 
suffered  terrible  hardships.  Troops  of  beggars 
swarmed  in  London  and  the  Authorities  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  deal  with  a  situation  so 
desperate.  In  order  to  cope  with  this  rising  tide 
of  poverty,  Edward  VI  repaired  the  buildings  of 
the  Greyfriars'  Monastery — which  had  been  dis- 
solved— and  furnished  them  for  the  maintenance 
and  education,  as  Strype  says,  of  "  the  Innocent 
and  Fatherless." 

This  new  institution  was  to  be  known  as 
Christ's  Hospital,  where  boys  were  to  be  trained 
up  for  the  "  overthrow  of  beggary."  The  school 
was  known  popularly  as  the  Bluecoat  School,  on 
account  of  the  Tudor  costume — which  the  scholars 
still  wear.  The  buildings  were  much  damaged 
by  the  Great  Fire  of  1666  and  the  hall  was  rebuilt 
in  1680  by  Sir  John  Frederick  and  Sir  Robert 
Clayton.  It  was  again  rebuilt  in  1825. 

In  1897  tne  site  was  taken  for  the  new  General 
Post-Office  and  the  school  removed  to  Horsham, 
where  the  Newgate  Street  gateway  was  re-erected. 

Many  famous  men  have  been  educated  in  the 
old  school.  Of  these,  Samuel  Richardson  was 
one.  He  left  the  school  in  1705,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  became  a  printer's  apprentice.  In  the 
fullness  of  time  he  achieved  fame  as  one  of  the 
greatest  novelists  of  his  era.  Very  few  people 
weep  over  Clarissa  now,  but  in  the  eighteenth 
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century  this  was  quite  a  fashionable  occupation ; 
and  the  little  printer  of  Salisbury  Square  was 
regarded  as  a  semi-deity  who  understood  the 
inner  mysteries  of  the  female  heart. 

Coleridge  made  his  appearance  at  the  school  in 
1782.  Lamb,  who  entered  the  school  in  the  same 
year,  was  much  attracted  to  this  "  playless  day- 
dreamer  "  who,  before  his  fifteenth  year,  be- 
wildered himself  in  metaphysics  and  theological 
controversy. 

Of  Coleridge,  Lamb  says  :  "  Come  back  into 
memory  like  as  thou  wert  in  the  day-spring  of  thy 
fancies,  with  hope  like  a  fiery  column  before  thee 
— the  dark  pillar  not  yet  turned — Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge ;  Logician,  Metaphysician,  Bard  ! — 
How  I  have  seen  the  actual  passer-by  through 
the  Cloisters  stand  still,  entranced  with  admiration 
...  to  hear  thee  unfold  in  thy  deep  and  sweet 
intonation  the  mysteries  of  lamblichus  or  Plotinus 
...  or  reciting  Homer  in  his  Greek,  or  Pindar, 
while  the  walls  of  the  old  Greyfriars  re-echoed  to 
the  accents  of  the  inspired  Charity  Boy." 

Lamb  himself  is  described  at  this  period,  by 
one  of  his  contemporaries,  as  "an  amiable, 
gentle  boy,  very  sensible  and  keenly  observing, 
indulged  by  his  schoolfe-llows  and  by  his  masters, 
on  account  of  his  infirmity  of  speech."  Leigh 
Hunt  was  also  a  scholar  here.  In  his  Auto- 
biography he  says  of  the  school :  "  There  is  a 
quadrangle  with  cloisters  ;  and  the  Square  inside 
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the  Cloisters  is  called  the  Garden,  and  most  likely 
was  the  Monastery  garden.  Its  only  delicious 
crop  for  many  years  has  been  pavement.  .  .  . 
In  Newgate  Street  is  seen  the  hall,  or  eating-room, 
one  of  the  noblest  in  England,  adorned  with 
enormously  long  paintings,  by  Verrio  and  others, 
and  with  an  organ." 


PLATE  22.    THE  CHARTERHOUSE. 

The  Carthusian  monks  took  up  their  abode 
in  London  in  1371.  Lands  were  given  by 
Ralph,  Bishop  of  London,  to  provide  consecrated 
burial  for  victims  of  the  Great  Plague  of  1348-9. 
On  this  ground  the  Monastery  was  built :  addi- 
tional land  being  given  by  Sir  Walter  Manny, 
who  also  endowed  the  establishment.  The  end 
of  the  long,  peaceful  rule  of  the  Carthusians  was 
marked  by  tragedy.  The  Prior  and  other  members 
of  the  Order  refused  to  acknowledge  Henry  VIIPs 
supremacy  in  the  Church,  and  with  others  who 
refused  a  like  obedience,  were  executed.  In  1537 
the  Monastery  was  dissolved  and  the  property 
was  given  to  a  gentleman  who  afterwards  became 
Lord  North.  Part  of  the  property  was  later  sold 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  1565,  who  used  part  of 
the  building  as  his  town  residence.  Again  the 
house  was  sold  to  Thomas  Sutton,  a  wealthy 
merchant.  He  in  his  turn  endowed  it  as  a  Home 
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for  the  Aged  and  a  free  school  for  the  young.  So 
was  born  the  Charterhouse  that  we  know  to-day, 
and  both  of  the  endowments  still  flourish.  The 
"  poor  brothers  "  continue  to  occupy  the  old 
building ;  but  the  school,  which  has  far  outgrown 
its  original  foundations,  is  now  near  Godalming  in 
Surrey.  Part  of  the  old  school  buildings  are 
occupied  by  the  scholars  of  another  equally  famous 
school — the  Merchant  Taylors'. 

In  the  passage  leading  to  the  chapel  of  the 
Charterhouse  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
Thackeray,  who  immortalised  the  school  he 
loved  so  well  in  his  novels.  Many  of  its  scholars 
have  become  famous.  Richard  Lovelace,  hand- 
somest and  most  generous  of  poets,  who  spent 
a  fortune  in  the  cause  of  an  ungrateful  king,  was 
here  from  1630  until  1634.  Richard  Steele 
entered  the  school  in  1684,  and  was  Addison's 
friend  and  fag.  Of  Steele,  Thackeray  said : 
"  I  am  afraid  no  good  report  could  be  given  by  his 
master  and  ushers,  of  that  thick-set,  square-faced, 
black-eyed,  soft-hearted,  little  Irish  boy.  He  was 
very  idle.  He  was  whipped  deservedly  a  great 
number  of  times.  .  .  .  Addison  did  his  best 
themes ;  Addison  wrote  his  exercises.  He  ran 
on  Addison's  messages,  fagged  for  him  and  blacked 
his  boots ;  to  be  in  Joe's  company  was  Dick's 
greatest  pleasure,  and  he  took  a  sermon  or  a  caning 
from  his  monitor  with  the  most  boundless 
reverence,  acquiescence,  and  affection." 
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John  Wesley  entered  the  school  at  an  early  age 
and  left  in  1720.  Thomas  Day,  the  author  of  that 
ineffable  book  Sandford  and  Merton  which  many 
recall  with  horror,  was  here  in  1757. 

Thackeray  came  to  the  school  direct  from  India. 
At  first  he  was  not  very  happy  here,  and  wrote  to 
his  mother  :  "  There  are  but  370  in  the  school, 
and  I  wish  there  were  only  369."  He  often 
visited  the  school  in  after-life,  and  was  very  kind 
to  the  boys.  His  last  visit  was  on  Founders'  Day, 
I2th  December,  1863.  He  died  on  Christmas 
Eve,  a  fortnight  later. 


PLATE  23.    SKINNERS'  HALL. 

Okinners'  Hall,  at  8,  Dowgate  Hill,  was  incor- 
O  porated  in  1327.  This  Guild  claims  to  have 
been  at  its  present  address  continuously  for 
six  hundred  years.  But  naturally  there  have  been 
changes.  The  Hall  was  destroyed  in  the  Great 
Fire  of  1666,  and  rebuilt  in  1672.  The  Dowgate 
front  was  rebuilt  in  1780,  and  the  dining-hall  in 
1850.  Six  years  before  the  Great  Fire,  General 
Monk  dined  in  the  Old  Hall.  This  was  just 
before  the  Restoration,  when  Monk  had  broken 
with  the  Rump  Parliament  and  espoused  the 
Stuart  cause. 
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PLATE  24.    APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

A>othecaries'  Hall  is  at  Water  Lane,  Black- 
friars.  Before  forming  a  Guild  of  their  own 
the  Apothecaries  were  members  of  the  Grocers' 
Company.  They  received  their  charter  of  incor- 
poration in  1617.  For  many  years  they  were 
allowed  to  pursue  their  avocation  in  peace ;  but 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  they  became 
engaged  in  litigation  with  the  physicians,  who 
challenged  their  right  to  prescribe  as  well  as  sell 
drugs.  The  issue  was  decided  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  upheld  their  right  to  prescribe  and 
sell.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1815  the  Company's 
prestige  and  power  was  greatly  enhanced.  Accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  Company  was 
made  the  examining  and  licensing  authority 
for  all  apothecaries ;  and  it  was  also  stipulated 
that  every  apothecary  within  seven  miles  of  the 
City  must  become  a  member  of  the  Company. 
The  Hall  of  the  Company  was  built  in  1670, 
replacing  the  former  Hall,  destroyed  in  the  Great 
Fire. 

PLATE  25.    IRONMONGERS'  HALL. 

Ironmongers'    Hall,    Fenchurch    Street,    E.G. 
The  Ironmongers'  Guild  was  formed  in  1351, 
and  its  Charter  was  granted  in  1463.    The  existing 
Hall,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  was  put  up 
in  1750. 
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PLATE  26.    MERCERS'  HALL. 

Mercers'  Hall,  Ironmonger  Lane,  Cheapside, 
E.G.  The  date  of  the  formation  of  that 
famous  "  mistery  "  the  Mercers'  Guild,  is  not 
known.  But  circumstantial  evidence  shows  that 
it  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  City  Com- 
panies. When  the  sister  of  Thomas  a  Becket 
founded  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aeon  in 
1192,  in  memory  of  her  brother,  the  Mercers' 
Guild  was  appointed  its  trustees. 

At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII, 
the  Mercers'  Company  bought  this  Hospital,  and 
on  its  site  built  their  Hall.  Like  so  many  others, 
this  Hall  was  consumed  in  the  Great  Fire ;  but 
the  Hall  and  Chapel  were  rebuilt  in  1672,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  minor  alterations, 
remain  unchanged.  The  principal  features  of 
these  buildings  are  the  dignified  entrance  colon- 
nade and  the  splendid  Council  Chamber  with  its 
beautiful  panelling  and  pictures  by  Holbein. 


PLATE  27.    GOLDSMITHS'  HALL. 

Goldsmiths'  Hall,  Gresham  Street,  City.  This 
Guild  has  had  an  uninterrupted  existence 
for  more  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
and  is  mentioned  in  1180.    But  its  first  Charter  of 
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incorporation  was  granted  in  1327.  The  respon- 
sible duty  of  this  Company  is,  and  always 
has  been,  the  testing  of  goods  made  of  gold 
and  silver.  There  has  been  a  Hall  on  this 
site  since  1357 ;  but  the  present  Hall  dates  only 
one  century  back.  One  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Company  is  a  Roman  altar  which  was  found 
when  digging  the  foundations.  The  Hall  also 
contains  a  number  of  portraits  by  famous  artists, 
as  well  as  the  goblet  which  Queen  Elizabeth  used 
at  her  Coronation. 


PLATE  28.    MERCHANT  TAYLORS'  HALL. 

Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  Threadneedle  Street, 
E.G.  As  venerable  as  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company  is  that  of  the  Merchant  Taylors  ;  and  it 
seems  from  ancient  records  that  these  Guilds 
were  brought  into  prominence  as  long  ago  as 
1267,  by  quarrelling  with  each  other.  In  1299 
the  Merchant  Taylors  were  licensed  to  appoint 
a  Master  and  Wardens,  and  hold  a  feast 
every  midsummer.  Twenty-seven  years  later 
Edward  III  gave  them  a  Charter. 

They  were  in  those  early  years  a  very  powerful 
body  and  no  fewer  than  six  of  our  kings  were 
brethren  of  the  Company.  The  last  of  these, 
Henry  VII,  gave  them  greater  powers,  by  extend- 
ing the  range  of  their  authority.  Their  Hall  has 
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been  on  this  site  since  1331.  Previously  their 
Hall  was  in  Basing  Lane.  The  main  part  of  the 
present  building  was  not  completely  destroyed  by 
the  Great  Fire,  as  the  ancient  crypt  still  remains. 
The  Hall  is  adorned  with  portraits  by  Lawrence, 
Hoppner,  and  others. 


PLATE  29.    VINTNERS'  HALL. 

Vintners'  Hall,  68,  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.G. 
The  Vintners'  Company  was  in  existence 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  and 
probably  was  established  much  earlier.  It  was 
given  rights  of  controlling  the  trade  in  wine,  by 
Edward  III,  and  incorporated  by  Henry  VI. 
The  Great  Fire  destroyed  its  Hall,  which  had 
survived  three  centuries ;  and  Wren  rebuilt  it 
on  the  same  site  in  1671.  Building  repairs  were 
carried  out  in  1823,  and  since  then  a  new  front 
has  been  erected.  Wren's  noble  council-room 
remains  unspoiled  by  the  hand  of  the  restorer, 
and  Grinling  Gibbons'  carving  gives  the  chamber 
an  air  of  fine  distinction. 


PLATE  30.    CUTLERS'  HALL. 

Ce    the    other    Craft    Guilds,    the    Cutlers 
rightly  claim  antiquity,  and  like  many  other 
Companies    they    have    stuck    to    one    address 
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through  the  long  centuries.  Like  the  dwellings 
of  their  neighbours,  the  Skinners,  Innholders, 
and  Chandlers,  their  Hall  bears  the  scars  of  time, 
but  it  retains  much  of  the  appearance  it  bore  when 
Stow  surveyed  it  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


PLATE  31.    SADDLERS'  HALL,  CHEAPSIDE,  E.G. 

This  is  the  Hall  of  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the 
oldest  of  the  City  Companies.  In  ancient 
documents  there  is  mention  of  an  Alderman 
Erualdus,  who  flourished  before  the  Norman 
Conquest.  The  present  Hall  was  built  in  1822, 
and  is  the  third  that  has  adorned  the  present  site. 


PLATES  32,  33  AND  34.    THE  TEMPLE. 

The  Temple  (Fleet  Street)  covers  a  great  area 
of  ground  lying  south  of  the  west  end  of 
Fleet  Street.  This  land  came  into  possession 
of  the  Knights  Templars  in  1160,  and  they 
held  it  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
until  in  1307  their  Order  was  suppressed  on 
a  trumped-up  charge  of  sorcery  by  Edward  II, 
who  gave  the  Temple  to  the  rival  Order, 
the  Knights  of  St.  John.  But  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  who  were  comfortably  ensconced  in 
their  Priory  at  Clerkenwell,  leased  the  Middle 
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Temple  to  Law  students  and  the  Outer  Temple  to 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Wat  Tyler  raided  the 
Temple  in  1381,  but  did  comparatively  little 
damage  there.  When  the  Priory  of  St.  John  was 
suppressed  at  the  Dissolution  of  Monasteries,  the 
Crown  took  possession  of  the  Temple,  and 
continued  to  accept  the  lawyers  as  tenants. 
But  in  the  reign  of  James  I  they  were  granted 
a  perpetual  lease,  and  became  virtual  owners  of 
the  property. 

The  first  Temple  Church,  built  on  the  model  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem, 
was  consecrated  in  1185.  To  this  Round  Church, 
some  fifty  years  later,  was  added  a  further  edifice 
in  Early  English  style.  This  was  completed  in 
1240  and  consecrated  in  the  presence  of  Henry  III 
and  many  of  his  nobles.  At  several  times,  but 
principally  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the 
clumsy  hands  of  restorers  have  been  laid  on  this 
noble  old  church.  But  although  these  ignorant 
bunglers  have  done  their  worst,  the  church  still 
wears  that  air  of  austere  grandeur  and  simple 
dignity  that  has  attuned  the  minds  of  generations 
of  worshippers  to  awe  and  reverence. 

The  building  of  the  charming  Middle  Temple 
Hall  was  completed  in  1571,  and  its  wonderful  oak 
screen  was  added  in  1575.  Here  was  performed 
Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night  in  1601.  The  Inner 
Temple  Hall  is  modern,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1870 
on  the  site  of  the  Knights  Templars'  refectory.  Of 
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this  old  refectory  two  little  chambers  still  exist. 
These  date  from  the  twelfth  century. 

The  Great  Fire  of  1666  did  not,  as  is  popularly 
believed,  destroy  the  Temple  buildings.  The 
flames  at  that  time  only  came  as  far  as  the  east 
end  of  the  church.  But  in  1678  many  venerable 
buildings  were  consumed.  After  this  an  extensive 
rebuilding  scheme  was  planned  and  carried  out 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  and  under  his  direction 
the  cloisters  and  buildings  in  Pump  Court,  the 
Master  of  the  Temple's  house,  Brick  Court, 
Essex  Court  and  New  Court,  were  all  erected. 
The  Gatehouse,  fronting  Fleet  Street,  was  also 
built  to  Wren's  design. 

The  Temple,  at  various  times,  has  housed  many 
of  the  greatest  of  Englishmen ;  statesmen,  men 
famous  in  the  arts  and  literature,  and  great 
lawyers  have  sojourned  here.  Residents  in  this 
haunt  of  ancient  peace  that  lies  apart  from  the 
turmoil  of  the  City,  may  say  with  Wordsworth  : 

"  Great  men  have  been  among  us  ;  hands  that  penned  and 
tongues  that  uttered  wisdom — better  none  :  " 

Here  Evelyn  stayed  with  his  brother  in  1640  in  a 
very  handsome  apartment  "  just  over  against  the 
Hall  Court,  but  four  payre  of  stayres  high,  w'ch 
gave  us  the  advantage  of  a  fairer  prospect." 
Henry  Fielding,  the  great  novelist,  when  a  youth 
of  twenty-one,  was  a  student  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  three  years  later,  when  called  to  the 
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Bar,  had  chambers  assigned  to  him  in  Pump 
Court. 

In  1749,  Cowper  had  lodgings  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  but  devoted  himself  more  to  writing, 
while  he  was  here,  than  to  the  study  of  the  Law. 

Edmund  Burke  lived  at "  the  Pope's  Head,  over 
the  shop  of  Jacob  Robinson,  bookseller  and  pub- 
lisher, just  within  the  Inner  Temple  Gateway." 
This  shop  has  long  disappeared.  Charles  Lamb 
was  born  in  Crown  Office  Row  in  1775.  "  I  was 
born  and  passed  the  first  seven  years  of  my  life 
in  the  Temple,"  he  says.  "  Its  church,  its  halls, 
its  garden,  its  fountains,  its  river  .  .  .  these  are 
my  oldest  recollections.  Indeed  it  is  the  most 
elegant  spot  in  the  metropolis.  A  man  would 
give  something  to  have  been  born  in  such  a  place." 

Among  others  who  lived  here  were  Gower,  and 
Thomas  Shadwell,  Wycherley  and  Congreve,  the 
dramatists  ;  Home  Tooke,  Tom  Moore,  Sheridan, 
Marston,  Ford,  and  Beaumont. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of 
i,  Inner  Temple  Lane,  from  1760-5.  In  1764 
Goldsmith  lived  at  2,  Garden  Court,  Middle 
Temple ;  while  Blackstone  had  the  chambers 
below.  Thackeray,  when  a  student  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  had  chambers  at  I,  Hare  Court,  but 
afterwards  moved  to  Brick  Court. 

Of  Goldsmith,  Thackeray  says  :  "I  have  been 
many  a  time  in  the  Chambers  in  the  Temple 
which  were  his,  and  passed  up  the  staircase  which 
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Johnson,  and  Burke  and  Reynolds  trod  to  see  their 
friend,  their  poet,  their  kind  Goldsmith — the 
stair  on  which  the  poor  women  sat  weeping 
bitterly  when  they  heard  that  the  greatest  and 
most  generous  of  men  was  dead  within  the  black 
oak  door." 

Many,  many  more  references  could  be  made  to 
the  distinguished  people  who  lived  and  worked 
in  the  Temple ;  but  enough  has  been  written  to 
demonstrate  that  this  outer  part  of  the  old  City 
is  indeed  a  Temple  of  Fame. 


PLATE  35.    ST.  BRIDE'S,  FLEET  STREET. 

The  history  of  this  church  dates  back  to  1222. 
Of  the  older  church  which  stood  until  the 
fifteenth  century,  Stow  says  that  "  it  was  a  small 
thing  which  now  remaineth  to  be  the  quire."  In 
1480  it  was  enlarged  and  so  remained  as  Stow 
knew  it,  until  it  was  swept  away  in  the  Great  Fire 
of  1666.  After  the  Fire,  Wren  designed  the  new 
church,  which  was  completed  in  1680,  the  great 
steeple  being  added  in  1701.  The  font,  dated 
1615,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  old  church.  Here 
Lovelace,  the  poet,  had  been  buried,  as  well  as 
Winken  de  Werde,  Caxton's  assistant,  who  after 
his  master's  death  brought  the  famous  Caxton 
press  to  Fleet  Street,  and  established  a  business 
there.  This  church  has  been  under  the  patronage 
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of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  and  his  successors, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Samuel  Richardson,  the  novelist,  was  buried  here 
in  1761. 


PLATES  36,  37  AND  38.    THE  GUILDHALL. 

The  Guildhall,  King  Street,  E.C.I.  Of  the 
original  Guildhall  nothing  is  known  beyond 
the  fact  of  its  existence.  It  is  first  mentioned  in 
ordinances  passed  after  the  Fire  of  1212,  for  the 
protection  of  buildings . 

Of  this  ancient  house  of  the  Guilds,  Stow  says 
that  it  was  previously  a  little  old  cottage  "  in 
Aldermanburie  Street."  But  the  old  topographer 
cites  no  authority  for  this  statement,  and  anti- 
quarians to-day  accord  it  little  credence.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  the  original  building 
occupied  part  of  the  site  of  the  present  Guildhall, 
and  was  approached  by  a  passage  from  Alderman- 
bury  Street. 

The  Guildhall,  which  was  built  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  completed  in  1411.  The 
executors  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington  contributed 
to  the  paving  of  the  Hall  and  also  glazed  the 
windows. 

The  Mayors'  banquets  have  been  held  in  the 
Guildhall  since  1561.  Prior  to  that  date  they 
were  celebrated  in  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall  or 
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Grocers'  Hall.  The  Guildhall  was  also  used  as  a 
Court  of  Justice. 

The  Guildhall  was  consumed  in  the  Great  Fire 
in  1666,  with  the  exception  of  the  stone  walls  of 
the  Hall,  which  still  remain.  The  ravages  caused 
by  the  Fire  were  repaired  in  1706,  and  the  whole 
building  re-erected  in  1789. 

A  Roman  pavement  was  found  here  in  1761. 
Many  historical  events  have  taken  place  at  the 
Guildhall.  Here  Buckingham  tried  to  persuade 
the  citizens  to  accept  Richard  II  as  King,  but  he 
found  his  hearers  sullen  and  unresponsive.  The 
Guildhall  was  also  the  scene  of  the  trial  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  and  her  husband. 

The  merchants  and  trading  classes  of  the  City 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  practice  of  James  I 
and  his  son  Charles,  in  selling  trade  monopolies. 
This  was  a  favourite  device  of  the  early  Stuart 
kings  for  raising  money ;  but  the  City  would  have 
none  of  it.  They  regarded  these  monopolies  as  a 
breach  of  their  liberties,  and  on  this  account  more 
than  any  other,  they  sided  with  the  Parliament  in 
its  struggle  with  the  King.  Then  came  that  great 
occasion  when  Charles  I  went  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons  escorted  by  a  band  of  supporters,  to 
arrest  the  five  Members  whom  he  charged  with 
High  Treason.  These  Members,  who  received 
timely  notice  of  the  King's  intentions,  had 
escaped  to  the  City,  and  Charles,  after  scanning 
the  Members  closely  for  some  time,  remarked : 
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"  I  see  my  birds  are  flown,  but  I  do  expect  you 
will  send  them  to  me." 

The  next  day  Charles  went  in  person  to  the 
Guildhall,  with  a  few  gentlemen,  and  found  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  in  session.  From 
them  he  bluntly  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
five  Members,  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  the  City. 
He  received  the  following  formal  answer  :  "  It 
is  the  vote  of  this  Court  that  Your  Majesty  hear 
the  advice  of  your  Parliament."  Members  of  the 
Council  were  at  no  pains  to  be  conciliatory  or 
even  courteous,  and  many  cried  out :  "  The 
privileges  of  Parliament ! "  a  cry  that  was  taken 
up  as  the  King  returned  through  the  streets  to 
Whitehall.  The  writs  for  the  arrest  of  the  five 
Members  were  disregarded  by  the  Sheriffs,  and 
a  state  of  anarchy  prevailed  that  speedily  resolved 
itself  into  civil  war. 

In  Pepys's  Diary  is  an  account  of  a  Mayor's 
Banquet  he  attended  at  the  Guildhall  on  October 
3Oth,  1663 — less  than  three  years  before  the 
Great  Fire  made  a  great  part  of  London  a  heap  of 
ruins.  The  most  inquisitive  of  men,  Pepys  left 
behind  him  the  most  candid  diary  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  His  comments  on  the  service  at  the 
Mayor's  Banquet  amusingly  illustrate  the  social 
customs  of  his  period  :  "  We  went  up  and  down 
to  see  the  tables  ;  where  under  every  salt  there  was 
a  bill  of  fare,  and  at  the  end  of  the  table  the  persons 
proper  for  the  table.  Many  were  the  tables,  but 
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none  in  the  Hall  but  the  Mayor's  and  the  Lords  of 
the  Privy  Council  that  had  napkins  or  knives, 
which  was  very  strange.  .  .  .  Anon  comes  the  Lord 
Mayor  who  went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  then  to  the 
other  tables  to  bid  wellcome  ;  and  so  all  to  dinner. 
I  sat  near  Proby.  Baron,  and  Creed,  at  the  Mer- 
chant Strangers'  table,  where  ten  good  dishes  to 
a  messe,  with  plenty  of  wine  of  all  sorts,  of  which 
I  drunk  none ;  but  it  was  very  unpleasing  that 
we  had  no  napkins  nor  change  of  trenchers,  and 
drunk  out  of  earthen  pitchers  and  wooden  dishes. 
...  I  expected  musique,  but  there  was  none  but 
only  trumpets  and  drums,  which  displeased  me. 
The  dinner,  it  seems,  is  made  by  the  Mayor  and 
two  Sheriffs  for  the  time  being,  the  Lord  Mayor 
paying  one  half,  and  they  the  other.  The  whole, 
Proby  says,  is  reckoned  to  come  to  about  7  or  £800 


at  most.j: 


While  James  II  was  still  on  the  Throne,  a  secret 
meeting  of  nobles  and  bishops  was  held  at  the 
Guildhall.  The  leading  spirits  at  this  gathering — 
the  Lords  Devonshire,  Danby,  and  Compton — 
realising  that  the  country  would  no  longer 
submit  to  the  King's  tyranny,  drew  up  a  formal 
invitation  to  William  of  Orange  to  intervene  in 
arms  for  the  restoration  of  English  liberty.  This 
invitation  was  signed  by  all  present  at  the  meeting, 
and  carried  to  The  Hague  by  Herbert,  the  famous 
seaman — with  what  result  we  all  know. 

From  this  then  we  see  that  the  first  decisive 
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step  in  bringing  about  the  Revolution  of  1688  was 
taken  at  a  meeting  in  this  historic  hall ! 


PLATE  39.    ST.  GILES,  CRIPPLEGATE. 

The  patronage  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles 
belonged  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul's,  when  the  first  church  was  built  there  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  This  church 
was  burnt  in  1545.  The  church  that  was  rebuilt  in 
its  place  still  stands,  as  it  happened  to  be  outside 
the  zone  of  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  Time  has 
exacted  its  toll  from  this  edifice,  which  has 
braved  the  elements  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years,  and  from  time  to  time  restorers  have  come 
to  its  aid ;  but  it  is  still  in  excellent  preservation, 
and  is  a  good  example  of  the  Late  Perpendicular 
style  of  architecture.  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
married  in  this  church,  and  among  its  graves  are 
those  of  some  men  of  note — John  Milton,  the 
poet;  Daniel  Defoe,  the  author  of  Robinson 
Crusoe ;  John  Foxe,  of  the  Book  of  Martyrs^ 
and  Martin  Frobisher,  the  explorer. 


PLATES  40  AND  41.    LEADENHALL,  THE. 

C.denhall,  The,  Leadenhall  Street,  as  already 
mentioned  says,  takes  its  name  from  the 
great  house  with  the  leaden  roof,  which  stood 
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at  the  corner  of  Gracechurch  Street.  The 
Market,  which  has  existed  there  since  the  thir- 
teenth century,  was  on  the  west  of  this  Manor 
House.  From  1466  there  was  a  chapel  attached 
to  the  Market,  in  which  more  than  sixty  priests 
ministered.  In  1326  there  is  record  of  the 
Commons  of  London  meeting  at  the  Leadenhall 
to  discuss  national  affairs. 


PLATES  42  AND  43.    STAPLE  INN,  HOLBORN. 

Otaple  Inn,  Holborn,  is  one  of  London's  most 
O  venerable  institutions  in  the  outer  wards  of 
the  City.  Its  origin  is  unknown.  Some  anti- 
quaries suggest  that  it  may  have  been  the  home  of 
a  Guild  that  controlled  the  export  of  wool.  In  one 
document  of  1333,  the  Inn  is  called  le  Stapled  Inn 
and  there  is  also  evidence  that  ten  years  later  one 
of  its  tenants  performed  duties  connected  with  the 
wool  Customs.  The  present  front  of  the  Inn  in 
Holborn  was  built  between  1570  and  1586,  while 
the  Hall  in  the  courtyard  was  erected  in  1581. 
The  building  round  the  courtyard  was  put  up  in 
1729-59.  At  one  time  the  property  came  into  the 
possession  of  Gray's  Inn.  The  freehold  was  sold 
in  1884.  This  old  Inn  has  been  the  abode  of 
many  men  of  note.  When  Samuel  Johnson  was 
living  here  in  1759  he  received  tidings  of  his 
mother's  death.  In  order  to  pay  her  funeral 
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expenses  he  wrote,  in  the  evenings  of  a  single  week, 
his  ethico-imaginative  romance  Rasselas,  for  which 
he  got  £100. 


PLATES  44,  45,  46  AND  47.    CHEAPSIDE. 

/Cheapside  is,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Introduction, 
^-^  the  heart  of  London.  It  is  still  as  it  has  been 
from  time  immemorial,  the  City's  busiest  shop- 
ping centre.  It  is  also  closely  linked  with  a  number 
of  streets  with  which,  until  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  it  formed  a  market  for  produce  of  all 
kinds.  The  names  of  these  indicate  the  goods 
that  were  sold  there — Bread  Street,  Friday  Street 
(for  Fast-day  food) ;  the  Poultry ;  Milk  Street, 
Honey  Street,  Ironmonger  Lane.  To  this  great 
marketing  centre  people  in  every  generation  from 
Saxon  times  have  resorted  and  chaffered  with  the 
traders.  The  knights  of  those  earlier  centuries  were 
very  fond  of  holding  tournaments  and  seemed  to 
take  an  especial  delight  in  displaying  their  address 
and  valour  where  the  traffic  was  busiest,  and  they 
could  cause  the  maximum  amount  of  incon- 
venience. Probably  on  this  account  they  chose 
London  Bridge  and  Cheapside  for  these  displays . 
In  Cheapside  the  lists  were  set  opposite  Bow 
Church  and  from  the  balcony  of  this  church  the 
Kings  and  Queens  and  their  attendants  had  an 
excellent  view  of  the  sport.  Stow  has  left  on 
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record  an  account  of  one  of  these  joustings  : 
"  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  divers  joustings 
were  made  in  this  street,  betwixt  Sopar's  Lane 
and  the  Great  Cross ;  namely  one  in  the  year 
1331,  the  2ist  of  September,  as  I  find  noted  by 
divers  writers  of  that  time.  In  the  middle  of  the 
city  of  London,  say  they,  in  a  street  called  Cheap, 
the  stone  pavement  being  covered  with  sand, 
that  the  horses  might  not  slide  when  they  strongly 
set  their  feet  to  the  ground,  the  King  held  a  tourna- 
ment three  days  together,  with  the  nobility, 
valiant  men  of  the  realm,  and  others  some  strange 
knights.  And  to  the  end  the  beholders  might 
with  better  ease  see  the  same,  there  was  a  wooden 
scaffold  erected  across  the  street  like  a  tower, 
wherein  Queen  Philippa  and  many  other  ladies, 
richly  attired  and  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the 
realm,  did  stand  to  behold  the  jousts." 

The  Great  Cross  in  Cheapside  was  one  of  the 
three  crosses  erected  by  Edward  I  in  memory 
of  Queen  Eleanor  in  1296.  A  new  cross  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  this  in  1441,  and  eleven 
years  later  was  gilded.  It  was  known  as  the 
Stone  Cross,  or  High  Cross. 

The  Cross  was  a  gathering-place  for  the  citizens 
on  occasions  of  importance.  Here  Proclamations 
were  read,  and  false  wares  publicly  burnt. 

In  early  days  it  was  a  memorial  of  which  the 
citizens  were  exceedingly  proud.  But  with  the 
coming  of  Puritanism  there  was  a  change  of  feeling. 
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For  London  was  the  great  stronghold  of  the  new 
faith,  and  the  zealots  looked  upon  the  Cross  as  a 
relic  of  superstition.  In  1581  it  was  defaced, 
and  from  now  onward  it  became  a  bone  of  con- 
tention between  the  upholders  of  the  old  and  the 
new  faith.  In  1599  it  was  taken  down ;  but  in 
the  following  year  it  was  restored,  and  stood  erect 
for  forty  years  or  more. 

At  last,  however,  when  the  passions  of  the  rival 
parties  blazed  into  civil  war,  a  troop  of  Roundheads 
marched  into  the  Cheap,  and  to  beat  of  drum  and 
all  the  panoply  of  military  display,  this  "  rock  of 
offence  "  was  finally  removed. 

One  of  the  most  notable  places  in  Cheapside 
was  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  the  home  of  the  equally 
famous  Club  founded  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
which  was  regularly  attended  for  several  years 
by  Shakespeare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Fuller, 
Donne,  Carew,  Cotton,  Ben  Jonson,  and  other 
famous  Elizabethans.  Beaumont  has  sung  the 
praises  of  these  gatherings  of  congenial  spirits 
in  compelling  verse,  and  Fuller,  in  his  quaint 
way,  has  described  the  wit-combats  between 
Shakespeare  and  Jonson  at  these  meetings,  in  his 
own  inimitable  fashion.  To  Beaumont's  exclam- 
ation :  "  What  things  we  have  seen  done  at  the 
'  Mermaid  ! '  Mr.  Noyes  has  supplied  an 
amplification  and  has  told  us  in  stirring  verse 
much  that  may  have  happened  at  those  happy 
meetings. 
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When  inviting  a  friend  to  that  ancient  house  to 
supper,  Ben  Jonson  wrote  : 

"  But  which  most  doth  take  my  muse  and  me 
Is  a  pure  cup  of  rich  canary  wine, 
Which  is  the  Mermaid's  now,  but  shall  be  mine." 

The  father  of  Robert  Herrick  was  a  goldsmith 
in  Cheapside,  and  the  poet  was  born  there 
in  1591. 

Keats,  the  poet,  also  lived  with  his  brother  in 
Cheapside,  at  a  house  now  numbered  seventy- 
seven. 

At  this  point,  anyone  who  wishes  should  study 
the  maps  and  views  of  London,  as  well  as  the 
prints  of  Cheapside. 


PLATE  48.    ST.  SWITHIN'S  CHURCH. 

St.  Swithin's  Church  (Cannon  Street).  The 
patron  saint  of  this  church,  who  died  in  862, 
was  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Chancellor  to  the 
Saxon  King,  Egbert.  The  church  built  after 
his  death  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of 
London.  Wren  replaced  this  with  the  present 
church,  but  this  edifice  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
fair  example  of  his  work  as  it  has  been  "  restored  " 
almost  beyond  recognition.  Dryden,  the  poet, 
married  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard  here  in  1663. 
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PLATE  49.    WHITTINGTON  COLLEGE. 

Whittington  College,  College  Hill,  off  Cannon 
Street,  has  great  interest  for  lovers  of  old 
London.  For  it  was  here  that  Richard  Whitting- 
ton lived — the  best-known  of  all  merchant  princes 
of  medieval  times.  But  his  house,  The  Tabard,  has 
long  since  vanished  and  other  houses  occupy 
its  place  on  the  east  side.  His  college  almshouses 
stood  next  door,  on  the  site  occupied  by  the 
Mercers'  School. 

Whittington  has  been  so  long  a  hero  of  panto- 
mime and  nursery-legend  that  many  people  do 
not  believe  he  really  lived,  or  was  Mayor  of 
London.  Here,  then,  are  the  main  facts  that  may 
be  accepted  as  authoritative.  It  is  a  story  that 
lacks  the  highlights  of  romance  and  differs 
materially  from  the  general  version,  but  it  gives 
some  interesting  particulars  about  this  great 
Londoner. 

The  main  facts  of  Whittington's  career  are 
beyond  dispute.  Richard  Whytyngton  (or  Whit- 
tington) was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Whytyngton 
of  Pauntley,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  his  wife 
Joan  de  Berkeley.  He  was  his  parents'  third  son 
and  was  born  in  1357  or  1358.  He  served  his 
apprenticeship  to  a  mercer  in  the  City  of  London, 
and  at  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship 
established  a  business  on  his  own  account.  We 
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know,  also,  that  he  married  Alice  Fitzwaryn, 
daughter  of  Sir  Ivo  Fitzwaryn  of  Torringdon  in 
Devonshire,  who  was  a  very  wealthy  landowner 
with  estates  in  several  counties. 

Of  Whittington's  early  business  career  we  know 
nothing.  What  we  do  know  is  that  his  rise  to 
fortune  and  civic  honours  was  amazingly  rapid. 
In  1393,  when  he  was  still  a  young  man,  he  became 
Alderman  of  Broad  Street  Ward,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Sheriff,  and  he  was  still  under  forty  years 
of  age  when  he  became  Mayor.  Thrice  this  honour 
was  bestowed  upon  Whittington,  that  election  of 
1406  being  the  last.  In  his  later  days  he  was  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  but  he  took  little  or  no 
interest  in  the  arid  politics  of  his  time.  He  was  a 
relentless  foe  to  oppressors  of  the  poor.  When 
the  brewers  of  the  City  bought  up  the  provisions 
and  sold  them  at  an  enhanced  price,  he  led  a 
crusade  against  them  that  put  an  end  to  the 
monopoly.  At  this  the  brewers  were  very  wroth, 
but  Whittington  again  carried  the  war  into  the 
enemies'  camp  and  accused  them  of  adulterating 
their  ale. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  Whittington's  muni- 
ficence, some  of  which  are  true,  while  others, 
though  correct  in  some  particulars,  are  exaggera- 
tions. Among  the  latter  is  that  of  a  banquet  he 
gave  at  the  Guildhall,  when  King  Henry  V  and 
his  wife,  Katherine  of  France,  were  present. 
The  King,  who  noticed  a  fire  of  fir-cones  and 
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spices  burning  in  the  Hall,  expressed  surprise 
that  the  City  Fathers  used  such  expensive  material 
for  fuel.  On  this  Whittington  made  no  comment, 
but  went  to  an  oaken  chest  and  took  out  some 
Royal  bonds  for  loans  to  the  value  of  a  great  sum, 
advanced  by  the  Mayor  and  his  associates  to  the 
King  and  tossed  them  in  the  fire. 

King  Henry  was  so  much  astonished  by  the 
Mayor's  action  that  he  did  not  at  first  realise  that 
Whittington  was  cancelling  his  debts.  But  when 
he  became  aware  that  his  host  had  treated  him 
with  princely  liberality,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Never  had  prince  such  a  subject  as  you  ! " 
and  Whittington,  not  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy, 
replied  : 

"  Never  had  subject  such  a  prince  !  " 

Whittington  died  on  March  24,  1423,  and  as  he 
was  childless  he  left  the  whole  of  his  fortune  to 
charity,  and  nominated  his  good  friend,  John 
Carpenter,  the  City  Clerk,  as  executor.  Strangely 
enough,  the  Great  Fire  which  destroyed  his 
greatest  gift  to  London,  the  Church  of  St.  Michael 
Paternoster,  also  consumed  his  tomb. 


PLATE  50.    GRAY'S  INN,  HOLBORN. 

Gray's  Inn,  Holborn,  was  built  by  Reginald 
de  Grey,  the  Justician  of  Chester.    Here  he 
found  room  for  the  students  of  Law  who  desired 
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instruction  and  training.  This  was  as  long  ago 
as  1292.  Ever  since  that  far-off  time  this  charming 
Inn,  with  its  beautiful  gardens  and  restful  atmo- 
sphere, has  been  an  abode  of  men  learned  in  the 
Law.  In  Stuart  times  the  gardens  became  the 
resort  of  the  fashionable  world.  In  the  Hall  there 
are  some  fine  screens  in  the  Renaissance  style, 
that  enrich  the  beauty  of  this  delightful  chamber. 
Here  also  Shakespeare's  Comedy  of  Errors  was 
performed  on  December  28th,  1594.  Jacob 
Tonson,  the  famous  publisher  and  bookseller, 
lived  at  the  Holborn  gateway  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  This  gateway  was  built  in  1630.  Among 
the  famous  men  who  lived  here  was  Lord  Bacon, 
who  had  chambers  at  I,  Coney  Court,  which  was 
burnt  in  1678.  He  is  said  to  have  designed  the 
gardens,  and  is  generally  believed  to  have  planted 
the  catalpa  tree  that  may  still  be  seen  in  the  north- 
east corner.  That  noble  and  chivalrous  English- 
man, Sir  Philip  Sidney,  was  a  student  here  for 
some  time,  and  James  Shirley  also  had  rooms  in 
Gray's  Inn  Lane,  where  he  wrote  some  of  the 
earliest  of  his  plays.  Goldsmith,  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  Southey  the  poet,  were  all  resident  here  for 
some  time.  Charles  Dickens  was,  for  a  space  of 
eighteen  months,  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Ellis  &  Blackmore,  at  Raymond  Buildings.  For 
his  services  to  this  firm  he  received  a  salary  rising 
from  135.  6d.  to  158.  per  week. 
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PLATE  51.    FARRINGDON  STREET. 

Fitzstephen,  who  described  London  so  vividly 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  spoke  of 
Smithfield  as  the  Smeeth  or  Smoothfield.  This 
immense  field,  lying  just  outside  the  north- 
west wall  of  the  City,  has  ever  been  a  market  for 
horses,  cattle,  and  provisions,  and  remains  so 
to  this  day.  It  was  also  the  place  where  tourneys 
were  held,  and  our  pious  ancestors  also  regarded 
it  as  an  appropriate  spot  for  the  burning  of 
heretics  of  all  sects.  Just  as  Bread  Street  and 
the  Poultry  were  associated  markets  for  Cheapside, 
so  was  Farringdon  Street  for  Smithfield.  London, 
outside  the  west  walls  of  the  City,  had  been 
continuously  growing  from  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  that  the  Farringdon  dis- 
trict, including  Fleet  Street,  and  Holborn,  was 
formally  established  as  a  separate  Ward.  Of  this 
Ward,  Farringdon  Street  marks  the  eastern  boun- 
dary. Here  also  was  the  Fleet  Market,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Prison. 


PLATE  52.    BRIDEWELL,  THE. 

Bridewell,    The,    Bridge    Street,    Blackfriars. 
This  Palace  was  a  Royal  residence  in  the 
time  of  King  John,  who  called  a  Parliament  there. 
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It  was  neglected  by  the  later  Plahtagenet  Kings, 
but  Henry  VIII  restored  it  to  its  former  dignity 
and  made  it  beautiful  and  stately.  Here  the  suite 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V  stayed  while  their  Lord 
lodged  at  the  neighbouring  house  of  the  Black- 
friars,  in  1522.  King  Henry  himself  stayed  here 
in  1525,  1528,  and  1529. 

In  1553,  Edward  VI  gave  Bridewell  Palace  to  the 
City  of  London  "  as  a  workhouse  for  the  poor  and 
idle  of  the  City."  This  historic  building  suffered 
the  common  fate  in  the  Great  Fire,  but  was 
rebuilt  by  the  London  citizens  in  1668.  In  1863 
the  Bridewell  was  pulled  down,  with  the  exception 
of  the  entrance  front  (14,  New  Bridge  Street), 
with  the  hall,  court  room,  and  Governor's  House 
behind  it. 


PLATE  53.    TALBOT,  OR  TABARD  INN,  THE. 

In  the  Borough  High  Street  is  the  Talbot 
Inn  Yard,  in  which  stood  the  Tabard,  or, 
as  it  was  commonly  called,  the  Talbot  Inn. 
This,  like  the  White  Hart  Inn  which  stood 
in  the  White  Hart  Yard,  a  little  further 
along  the  High  Street,  was  a  gathering- 
place  for  travellers  in  medieval  times.  These 
hospitable  and  roomy  taverns  were  starting-points 
for  the  ever-popular  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of 
Thomas  a  Becket  at  Canterbury.  If  the  experi- 
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ences  of  that  gay  company  which  set  out  from  the 
Tabard  Inn  under  the  direction  of  its  landlord 
were  as  Chaucer  related  them,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  pilgrimages  were  such  a  popular  form 
of  recreation  in  the  Middle  Ages.  No  vestige  of 
the  old  Tabard  Inn  remains  to  delight  the  eye  of 
the  modern  pilgrim ;  its  host  and  his  guests  have 
vanished  from  our  ken ;  yet  thanks  to  the  poet's 
genius,  they  are  more  real  and  actual  than  the 
people  and  places  we  see  around  us  now. 


PLATE  54.    ST.  DUNSTAN'S-IN-THE-WEST. 

St.  Dunstan's-in-the-West  (Fleet  Street).  For 
a  long  period  this  church  formed  a  part 
of  the  Manor  of  Westminster.  It  is  undoubtedly 
of  great  antiquity,  but  there  are  no  records  that 
tell  us  when  it  was  first  built  and  consecrated.  It 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Abbey  of  Alnwick. 
After  the  Dissolution,  the  Earls  of  Dorset  became 
its  patrons.  As  the  north  side  of  Fleet  Street  was 
unaffected  by  the  Fire  of  1666,  it  escaped  that 
terrible  visitation.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1833.  Here 
Tyndale,  the  translator  of  the  Scriptures,  preached, 
and  Izaak  Walton,  author  of  the  Compleat  Angler, 
was  one  of  its  more  distinguished  parishioners. 
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PLATES  55  AND  56.    FLEET  STREET. 

Fleet  Street  is  one  of  London's  most  interesting 
streets.  It  is  the  metropolis  of  the  newspaper 
world,  and  is  popularly  known  as  "  the  Street  of 
Ink."  From  the  editors  of  the  great  daily  news- 
papers few  secrets  are  hid.  Their  correspondents 
are  everywhere,  in  town,  in  village  ;  in  the  popu- 
lous centres  of  the  Overseas  Dominions ;  in 
every  foreign  capital.  All  are  engaged  in  a 
feverish  search  for  news .  Hour  by  hour  despatches 
are  flashed  from  distant  parts  of  the  earth  ;  and 
wire  and  'phone  are  constantly  humming  with 
intelligence. 

But  this  is  only  a  modern  development  and 
dates  no  further  back  than  the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Until  about  the  year  1500  it 
wore  a  suburban  aspect,  and  for  the  most  part  was 
a  street  of  eating-houses  and  taverns.  The  first 
sign  of  a  change  was  the  coming  of  Winken  de 
Werde  to  Fleet  Street.  Winken  de  Werde  was 
Caxton's  principal  assistant,  and  at  his  master's 
death  de  Werde  brought  his  printing-press  and 
types  to  Fleet  Street,  and  established  himself 
in  a  shop  on  the  south  side  of  the  street  opposite 
the  Daily  Express  office.  Here,  following  Caxton's 
example,  he  published  books  and  pamphlets,  and 
drove  a  flourishing  trade. 
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Long  before  it  became  a  haunt  of  journalists, 
many  authors  adopted  Fleet  Street  as  their  place 
of  abode.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
Michael  Drayton,  the  great  Elizabethan  poet,  who, 
as  Aubrey  tells  us,  "  lived  at  ye  bay-windowe 
house  near  the  east  end  of  St.  Dunstan's  Church 
in  Fleet  Street."  Drayton  was  born  a  year  before 
Shakespeare  at  Harchill,  a  mile  from  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  Another  contemporary  of  Drayton's  was 
Thomas  Campion,  famous  as  a  musical  composer 
and  writer  of  lyrics.  His  works,  after  being 
neglected  for  centuries,  were  discovered  by  the 
late  Professor  Arber  and  Mr.  Bullen  some  forty 
years  ago,  and  earned  him  a  fame  equal  to  that 
which  he  enjoyed  in  Elizabethan  days. 

Then  there  was  that  famous  linen-draper, 
Izaak  Walton,  who  wrote  the  Compleat  Angler, 
one  of  the  classics  of  our  language.  He  lived  in 
1624,  in  a  house  two  doors  west  of  the  end  of 
Chancery  Lane.  Abraham  Cowley,  the  son  of  a 
grocer,  lived  in  a  house  adjoining  Sergeant's  Inn, 
that  was  demolished  long  ago.  No.  17,  which  is 
over  the  Inner  Temple  Gate,  is  one  of  London's 
oldest  houses  and  was  built  in  1611.  It  now 
belongs  to  the  London  County  Council.  There  is 
a  splendid  Jacobean  ceiling  in  its  Council  Chamber. 
In  St.  Bride's  churchyard  John  Milton  resided 
when  he  returned  from  his  Continental  tour.  He 
lodged  in  a  house  of  a  tailor  "  on  the  left-hand  side, 
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from  Fleet  Street  through  the  Avenue."  The 
house  was  burnt  down  in  1824.  Here  the  poet 
kept  a  school  for  some  time. 

The  Cock  Tavern  was  formerly  on  the  north 
side  of  Fleet  Street,  where  now  the  Law  Courts 
Branch  of  the  Bank  of  England  stands .  Here  many 
men  of  eminence  have  gathered.  In  Pepys's 
Diary  of  April  23rd,  1668,  we  read  :  "  Thence  by 
water  to  the  Temple,  and  thence  to  the  Cocke 
Alehouse,  and  drank  and  eat  a  lobster,  and  sang 
and  were  mightily  merry."  Dr.  Johnson,  Alf. 
Tennyson  and  Dickens  were  frequent  visitors  to 
the  "  Cock."  James  Shirley,  the  Jacobean  drama- 
tist, suffered  such  a  shock  through  the  burning 
of  his  house,  near  the  Middle  Temple,  that  he 
died  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  event.  John 
Locke,  the  author  of  a  book  on  "  the  Human 
Understanding,"  lived  at  Dorset  Court,  Fleet 
Street.  John  Dryden  dwelt  for  nine  years  in 
Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street,  while  in  Salisbury 
Square  Richardson,  the  novelist,  had  his  printing 
works. 

Dr.  Johnson's  connection  with  Fleet  Street 
is  so  well  known  that  the  merest  reference  may  be 
made  to  it.  The  house  in  Gough  Square  where  he 
wrote  his  Dictionary,  and  lived  for  ten  years,  is 
now  open  to  the  public.  His  last  residence  was  at 
8,  Bolt  Court.  It  was  demolished  soon  after  his 
death.  In  the  same  Court  lived  William  Cobbett, 
the  most  indefatigable  of  writers.  He  also  found 
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time  whilst  dwelling  here  to  deal  in  cereals  and 
flower-seeds. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  lived  for  a  time  in  Wine  Office 
Court,  near  The  Cheshire  Cheese. 

The  banking-house  of  Messrs.  Child  has, 
since  1788,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  famous 
Devil  Tavern^  once  Ben  Jonson's  favourite  resort. 


PLATE  57.    THE  FLEET  PRISON. 

This  Prison  stood  on  the  east  side  of  Farringdon 
Street,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Memorial 
Hall.  It  was  in  existence  as  early  as  1189.  It  was 
especially  under  control  of  the  Crown,  and  here 
prisoners  were  lodged,  who  were  committed  by 
the  Star  Chamber.  After  the  abolition  of  this 
authority  it  became  a  debtors'  prison.  Those 
who  were  destitute  were  allowed  to  beg  from 
passers-by  at  the  grille,  for  stated  intervals.  In 
the  illustration  we  see  a  well-known  evangelist 
exhorting  the  prisoners. 


PLATES  58  AND  59.    CROSBY  HALL. 

Crosby  Hall  was  built  by  Sir  John  Crosby,  one 
of   London's    merchant    princes,   in    1466. 
When  it  was  built  it  must  have  rivalled  any  palace 
in  magnificence  and  beauty.    Even  now,  when 
Time's  effacing  finger  and  fire  have  dimmed  its 
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splendour,  one  at  least  of  its  rooms — the  Crosby — 
still  commands  our  wonder  and  admiration.  The 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III,  lived 
here,  and  in  1516  Sir  Thomas  More  took  the  Hall. 
Afterwards  More's  son-in-law  occupied  it.  Then 
it  belonged  successively  to  a  Mr.  Bond,  and 
Sir  John  Spencer,  Lord  Mayor  in  1594.  The 
Countess  of  Pembroke  occupied  it  in  1609. 
The  Hall  suffered  injury  in  the  Fire  of  1666,  but 
the  great  Hall  escaped.  This,  in  1910,  was  taken 
down  and  rebuilt  at  Chelsea. 


PLATE  60.    NAVY  OFFICE,  THE. 

It  is  obvious  that  Samuel  Pepys  was  hugging 
himself  with  delight  when  on  June  4th,  1660, 
he  wrote  in  his  Diary :  "  Up  early  and  with 
Commissioner  Pett  to  view  the  houses  in  Seething 
Lane,  belonging  to  the  Navy,  where  I  find  the 
worst  very  good."  A  glance  at  the  Print  showing 
the  Navy  Office  in  Crutched  Friars  adjoining 
tells  more  eloquently  than  words  how  times  have 
changed. 


PLATE  61.    ST.  MARTIN'S-IN-THE-FIELDS. 

The  records  of  this  church  go  back  as  far  as 
1222.     This   was   the   first   parish   to   be 
detached  from  the  central  parish  of  St.  Margaret's. 
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Henry  VIII  rebuilt  and  enlarged  St.  Martin's — 
not  from  any  religious  or  charitable  motive — but 
simply  because  he  disliked  seeing  funeral  proces- 
sions constantly  passing  his  palace  in  Whitehall 
to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Margaret's.  This  he 
obviated  by  making  St.  Martin's  the  parish  church 
of  a  large  district. 

Among  notable  people  associated  with  this 
church  were  Lord  Bacon,  who  was  christened  in 
the  old  church  that  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
building  (erected  in  1710).  Tom  Moore  was 
married  here  on  March  25th,  1811.  Among 
those  buried  in  the  adjoining  churchyard  were 
Nell  Gwynne,  Lord  Mohun,  and  Nicholas  Stone, 
the  sculptor. 


PLATE  62.    CHARING  CROSS. 

The  little  village  of  Charing  is  first  noticed  in 
history  as  a  place  where  Edward  I  set  up  one 
of  the  Eleanor  Crosses,  in  memory  of  his  Queen. 
The  Cross  was  completed  in  1296.  The  Cross 
which  stands  in  the  yard  of  the  Railway  Station 
is  a  copy  of  the  original  memorial.  Through 
the  growth  of  the  district  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Strand,  Charing  ceased  to  be  an  isolated  village, 
and  when  Cromwell  ruled  England  it  became 
merged  in  Greater  London.  The  Cross  which 
Edward  I  put  up  stood  where  the  statue  of 
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Charles  I  is  now  erected.  Here  the  regicides  were 
executed  in  1660.  In  modern  times  the  district 
has  been  transformed.  Where  now  the  fountains 
play  in  Trafalgar  Square  the  King's  Mews  were 
situated,,  and  there  were  rows  of  houses  about 
them.  At  the  corner  where  Northumberland 
Avenue  leads  into  the  Square  stood  Northumber- 
land House,  built  in  1605  by  the  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, son  of  the  poet,  Lord  Surrey.  This 
great  house  ultimately  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Northumberland  family  when  the  Earldom 
of  Northumberland  was  re-created  in  1749  for  the 
seventh  Duke. 


PLATE  63.    LINCOLN'S  INN. 

On  the  area  now  covered  by  Lincoln's  Inn  once 
stood  the  town-house  and  garden  of  Ralph 
Nevill,  Bishop  of  Chichester.  The  garden  was 
large  and  extended  to  what  is  now  the  east  side 
of  Chancery  Lane.  Some  time  after  the  good 
Bishop's  decease  in  1244,  an  Inn  of  Law  students 
adjoined  this  garden,  which  was  known  as 
Lyncolnesynne.  This  Inn  leased  the  Bishop's 
property  in  1422,  and  acquired  the  freehold  in 
1579.  The  fine  gate-house  in  Chancery  Lane  was 
built  in  1518,  and  the  old  buildings  within  the 
gates  perhaps  a  century  later — New  Square  has 
stood  long  enough  to  render  its  title  inappropriate. 
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It  was  built  in  1690.  The  chapel  was  designed  by 
Inigo  Jones  and  dates  back  to  1621.  The  open 
crypt  was  used  as  a  place  of  burial  for  the  Society. 
The  Old  Hall  built  in  1507,  is  the  most  venerable 
house  in  the  Inn.  Here  the  lawyers  held  their 
revels.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  student  here,  and 
his  secretary,  Thurloe,  lived  at  24,  Old  Buildings, 
from  1645  to  1659.  Among  the  famous  students 
of  the  Inn  were  Sir  Thomas  More,  George  Wither, 
the  poet,  Matthew  Hale,  Wm.  Pitt,  Hy.  Brougham. 
Donne,  the  famous  poet  and  divine,  and  Bishop 
Heber  were  among  its  chaplains. 


PLATE  64.    STOCKS  MARKET,  THE. 

In  medieval  times  there  was  a  large  open 
area  where  the  Mansion  House  now  stands 
that  was  known  as  the  Stocks  Market.  It  was  a 
busy  shopping  centre,  and  its  name  was  derived 
from  the  stocks  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
Market. 


PLATES  65  AND  66.    ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  THE. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  London's 
trade  grew  rapidly  overseas,  and  some  of  its 
more  far-sighted  merchants  endeavoured  to  make 
it   Europe's   chief  commercial  centre.     Among 
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these  was  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  Queen's 
agent  in  Flanders.  At  that  period  Antwerp  was 
London's  principal  competitor  for  export  trade, 
and  Antwerp  had  a  Bourse  where  merchants  of 
all  nations  met  and  traded  together.  Gresham 
had  made  a  considerable  fortune  in  Antwerp 
and  well  knew  the  advantages  that  would  follow 
the  establishment  of  such  an  institution.  He 
offered  to  build  an  Exchange  in  London,  if  the 
Corporation  would  provide  the  land.  This  was 
finally  agreed  to,  after  long  negotiations. 

Gresham's  Exchange  was  opened  in  1571  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  "  caused  the  same  Bourse 
by  a  herald  and  a  trumpet  to  be  proclaimed  the 
Royal  Exchange,  and  so  to  be  called  from  henceforth 
and  not  otherwise."  This  building  was  destroyed 
in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  The  building  which 
was  put  up  in  its  place  has  also  disappeared  in 
smoke  and  flame,  in  1838.  The  present  Royal 
Exchange  was  opened  in  1844.  All  that  remains 
of  the  first  building  is  the  tessellated  pavement 
which  adorns  the  floor  of  the  present  Exchange. 


PLATE  67.    CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

he  old  Custom  House  stood  on  the  river- 
bank,  and  in  length  extended  from  the  foot 
of  Water  Lane  as  far  as  Beer  Lane.  Built  in  1385, 
it  was  used  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  wool. 
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It  has  been  rebuilt  at  least  four  times,  and  for  one 
of  these  restorations  Wren  was  responsible.  The 
present  building  was  put  up  in  1817. 


PLATES  68  AND  69.    THE  GREAT  FIRE  OF  LONDON 
AND  WREN'S  PLAN  FOR  LONDON. 

The  main  facts  about  the  Great  Fire  of  London 
are  so  well  known,  and  the  story  of  this  great 
calamity  has  been  told  so  graphically  by  eye- 
witnesses, that  repetition  is  quite  needless.  But  the 
Fire  had  one  beneficent  effect  which  is  not  so 
generally  known,  and  it  is  this — the  Great  Fire 
effectually  put  an  end  to  the  Plagues  which  had 
recurred  every  two  or  three  years  since  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  centuries  and  had  taken  a  dreadful 
toll  of  human  life.  This  immunity  from  pestilence 
is  generally  attributed  to  the  drying  up  of  the  wells, 
from  which  the  citizens  drew  drinking  water  that 
was  befouled  and  impure. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Mayor  who  showed 
amazing  incapacity  in  this  time  of  trial,  the  people 
of  London  faced  this  great  calamity  with  wonderful 
courage  and  resource.  After  seeing  a  great  part 
of  the  City,  including  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Paul's  and  London  Bridge,  laid  in  ruins,  the 
Londoners  turned  to  the  immense  task  of  rebuild- 
ing with  amazing  alacrity  and  energy.  Slums 
were  cleared  away,  broader  streets  replaced  the 
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narrow  lanes,  and  many  gracious  and  beautiful 
buildings  rose  from  the  ashes  of  the  old.  How 
far  these  compensated  for  those  that  were  lost,  we 
cannot  know  with  any  certainty,  but  we  do  realise 
that  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  genius  and  un- 
ceasing industry  we  are  eternally  indebted. 


PLATES  70  AND  71.    ALDGATE  INNS. 

In  Aldgate  and  Whitechapel  there  were  ancient 
Inns  that  in  coaching  days  were  places  where 
passengers  were  taken  up,  or  released  from  the 
discomforts  of  a  long  journey.  The  most  notable 
of  these  were  the  Bull  and  the  Blue  Boar.  In 
still  earlier  days  these  houses  were  resorts  of  high- 
way men  and  other  undesirable  people.  Dickens 
tells  us  that  the  Bull  at  Aldgate  was  the  house  at 
which  Mr.  Pickwick  arrived,  after  "  two  mile  o' 
danger  at  eightpence."  From  here,  too,  Mr. 
Weller,  senior,  drove  him  and  his  friends  to 
Ipswich.  Then  in  David  Copperfield  we  are  told 
how  he  first  came  to  London,  and  was  set  down  at 
an  Inn  "  in  the  Whitechapel  district.  ...  I  forget 
whether  it  was  the  Blue  Bull  or  the  Blue  Boar,  but 
I  know  it  was  the  Blue  Something,  and  that  its 
likeness  was  painted  on  the  back  of  the  coach." 
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PLATE  72.    BUCKINGHAM  WATER  GATE. 

This  old  gate  stands  at  the  foot  of  Buckingham 
Street;,  Strand,  and  now  faces  the  Embank- 
ment Gardens.  Before  the  Thames  Embankment 
was  built,  the  river  lapped  its  base.  When  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  acquired  York  House  in 
1621,  he  had  it  demolished  and  commissioned 
Inigo  Jones  to  build  a  new  one.  But  the  Water 
Gate  was  the  only  part  completed. 


PLATE  73.    MANSION  HOUSE,  THE. 

This  Mansion  House  was  built  by  Dance,  the 
architect,  in  1761,  and  since  then  has  been 
the  official  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  Before 
this  official  residence  was  built,  the  Mayor  either 
celebrated  his  year  of  office  at  home,  or  at  the 
Hall  of  his  own  Guild. 


PLATE  74.    THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

The  City  of  London — Early  Victorian.    The 
print  illustrating  this  title,  though  it  repre- 
sents a  scene  less  than  a  century  old,  clearly  shows 
the  differences  brought  about  in  our  methods  of 
transport. 
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PLATE  75.    STREET-CROSSING  BRIDGE. 

Street-crossing  Bridge — London,  1850.  The 
pedestrian  or  motor-driver  who  finds  locomo- 
tion in  our  streets  an  intolerable  burden  may, 
from  this  fanciful  sketch,  find  consolation  in  the 
reflection  that  even  in  1850  London  traffic 
problems  were  acute. 


PLATE  76.    "SELLING  A  WIFE." 

In  this  specimen  of  the  caricaturist's  art  we  see 
the  amusements,  humours,  and  manners  of 
a  bygone  London  cleverly  depicted. 


PLATE  77.    WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

It  is  said,  and  there  is  evidence  to  support  the 
assertion,  that  a  church  was  built  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Abbey  as  early  as  A.D.  616,  by 
Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons.  It  is  also 
supposed  that  the  monastery  was  rebuilt  by  the 
year  1000.  But  these  statements  are  to  some 
extent  conjectural.  But  we  pass  from  assumption 
to  fact  in  saying  that  Edward  the  Confessor  built 
a  great  church  and  monastery  here,  that  was 
completed  in  1065.  A  Saxon  chronicler  of  the 
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period,  mentioning  this  foundation,  says,  "  Beyond 
the  walls  of  the  City  of  London  on  the  aforesaid 
River  Thames  was  a  monastery  to  the  glory  of 
the  blessed  Peter."  A  year  later  this  establish- 
ment came  under  the  rule  of  the  Conqueror, 
who  made  it  several  gifts.  At  that  distant  period 
the  Church  was  served  by  eighty  brethren,  as  well 
as  the  Abbot.  Successive  kings,  beginning  with 
Henry  III,  rebuilt  the  Abbey,  or  made  various 
alterations  and  restorations.  At  the  Dissolution 
the  Monastery  was  abolished  and  a  Bishop  with 
Dean  and  Chapter  replaced  the  Abbot.  After 
ten  years  the  bishopric  was  also  abolished. 

To  Henry  III  we  owe  the  Ambulatory  and  its 
chapels,  the  Transepts  and  the  Chapter  House. 
The  west  end  of  the  Choir  and  the  first  bay  of  the 
Nave  were  built  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  The 
rest  of  the  Nave  took  a  century  and  a  half  to 
complete,  the  work  on  it  continuing  until  1498. 
Work  on  the  west  front  lasted  through  the  reigns 
of  Richard  III  and  Henry  VII.  The  upper  parts 
of  the  Tower  were  designed  by  Wren — one  of  the 
glories  of  the  Abbey,  the  Lady  Chapel,  in  the 
Late  Perpendicular  style,  was  built  by  Henry  VII. 

The  Abbey,  needless  to  say,  has  much  that  is 
beautiful  and  gracious,  and  relics  that  are  priceless. 
It  is  the  glorious  symbol  of  a  national  faith,  and 
within  its  walls  are  the  graves  of  many  of  the 
noblest  men  of  our  race.  Kings,  queens,  states- 
men, divines,  warriors,  poets,  novelists,  men  of 
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piety  and  learning,  men  whose  lips  were  touched 
with  sacred  fire,  men  whose  exalted  patriotism  has 
made  their  names  immortal — all  lie  here.  In 
honouring  these,  let  us  not  forget  those  nameless 
men  who  laboured  patiently  to  build  this  splendid 
fabric  that  has  exacted  the  awe  and  reverence  of 
succeeding  generations. 


PLATE  78.    WESTMINSTER  HALL. 

There  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  of  the 
erection  of  this  historic  Hall.  Some  authori- 
ties believe  it  was  built  by  Edward  the  Confessor ; 
but  all  agree  that  it  was  in  existence  in  1097 — 
the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  William  II.  It  was 
rebuilt  in  1398,  in  its  present  form,  by  Richard  II. 
In  the  nineteenth  century  so-called  "  restorers  " 
did  much  to  impair  its  restful  charm  and  stately 
dignity. 

Many  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  in  our 
national  history  have  been  witnessed  within  its 
walls.  Here  Richard  II,  who  rebuilt  the  Hall,  was 
himself  deposed ;  here  also  Charles  I  was  tried 
and  sentenced  to  death. 

Among  the  notable  men  who  were  convicted 
of  High  Treason  here  were  Sir  Thomas  More, 
the  Protector  Somerset,  and  the  Earl  of  Stratford. 

The  last  and  most  impressive  of  all  scenes 
witnessed  in  this  Hall  was  the  lying-in-state 
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of  His  late  Majesty  George  V ;  when  millions  of 
his  subjects  paid  their  last  tribute  of  homage  to 
the  monarch  they  had  loved. 


PLATE  79.    WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 

Until  Westminster  Bridge  was  opened  in 
1750,  London  Bridge  was  the  only  one 
crossing  the  Thames  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
This  deficiency  was  made  good  by  hosts  of  water- 
men; indeed,  according  to  Strype,  there  were 
in  1720  no  fewer  than  forty  thousand  watermen 
enrolled  in  the  books  of  their  Guild. 

It  was  on  this  earlier  of  the  Bridges  that 
Wordsworth,  on  September  3rd,  1803,  wrote  that 
famous  Sonnet : 

"  Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair  : 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty  : 
The  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning  ;  silent,  bare. 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields  and  to  the  sky, 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 
Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
In  his  first  splendour  valley,  rock  or  hill, 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  ! 
The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will ; 
Dear  God  !  the  very  houses  seem  asleep, 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still." 
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PLATE  80.    ST.  JAMES'S  PARK. 

From  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  when  St.  James's 
Palace  was  built,  this  beautiful  Park  has  been 
a  favourite  resort  for  Londoners  on  pleasure  bent. 
After  the  Restoration,  Charles  II  and  the  fashion- 
able world  gathered  here  regularly,  and  there  are 
many  references  in  the  romances  and  plays  of  the 
period  to  the  plots  and  intrigues  of  which  this  Park 
was  the  scene. 
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